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PREFACE. 


The general characteristic of the Indian foreign trade is that the exports 
consist mainly of raw produce, and the Imports mainly of manufactured 
articles Before the War, nearly two-thirds of the imports used to be derived 
from the United Kingdom but only about a fourth of the exports used to have 
that country for their destination The Continental countries afforded as 
important a market for Indian produce as the Umted Kingdom itself In 
fact, the tendency since the eighties of the last century was for the Indian 
exports to be diverted more and more from the latter to the former regions 
Now the War has temporarily upset the Continental market for Indian 
goods It would, therefore, be useful to inquire , What were, m normal 
times, the main ^articles in the Indian export trade 3 What was the 
quantity of each produced in India ? How much of that was normally 
available for export 3 What was the position of the exported article m 
the international market 3 What other countries competed with it 
with their own products 3 Who were the pnncipal customers for the 
Indian articles 3 What was the general outlook for those articles at 
home and abroad ? and So on An attempt is made in the following few 
pages to answer these and other questions]on the strength of the statistics 
connected with the Indian exports during the fifteen years between 1900 and 
1914 

It is believed by the writer that such an analysis of the mam features 
of the Indian export trade will prove useful also to those interested m the 
industrial development of India, since that development must be based on 
the nature of the available raw matenals 

Diagrams and tables of figures have been purposely inserted m the body 
of the monograph, instead of being bundled together at the end The object 
is that the reader should, even at tfie cost of a little inconvenience, have the 
diagram or the table before him while reading the comments on the same 
The statistics have been mainly taken from the official publications of the 
Government of India 

The following reference-books, blue-books, reports and periodicals have 
been consulted •— 

1 Review of the Trade of India (Annual) 
u 2 
3. 

^ 4, Bulletin of the Imperial Institute (Quarterly) 


Moral and Material Progress and Conditional India (Annual). 
Watt Commercial Products of India, 



>5 the Times Trade Supplement. 

6 Commerce (a Calcutta weekly) 

' 7 Capital (a Calcutta weekly) 

, 8 Reports of the Bengal and Bombay Chambers of Commerc^jAnnual) 

9 Special Consular Report (entitled ' Handbook of India ’) published 

by the U S Department of Commerce, Washington 

10 Special Agents Series, also published at Washington (Reports on 

special countries, e g , Italy, Russia ) I 

11 Special literature bearing on certain important articles like cottc' 

wheat and seeds 

The diagrams have been specially prepared and not borrowed froij 
anywhere. 

The Sydenham College of Commerce 
and Economics, Bombay 


November, 1921, 


R M JOSHI 
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CHAPTER I. 


INTRODUCTORY 


Causes of the Growth of the Indian Export Trade 
since 1870 


The sea-borne expoits of Indian produce and manufactures 
rose in value from about fifty crores of rupees in 1870 to nearly 
two hundred and forty-five croies in 1914 (A crore-ten 
millions ) To give a rough idea of the growth of the export 
trade from its very infancy, it may be stated that in 1834, 
when all India except the Punjab, Burma and Berar was 
under the Company’s rule, the value of the exports was 
estimated at about eight crores of rupees In 1855, after 
the Punjab and Lower Burma had been annexed and Berar 
leased in perpetuity from the Nizam, the value of the exports 
was estimated at about twenty-three crores Since 1855 
the figures apply practically to the same extent of territory, 
for the only change since then has been the annexation of 
Upper Burma in 1886 Practically all the trade in Burma, 
however, is derived fiom Lower Buima where he the rice- 
fields, the oil-wells and the teak-forests 

The growth of the export trade was rapid between 1855 
and 1873, slow between 1873 and 1901 and rapid again between 
1901 and 1914 I shall now briefly review the main causes 
of this growth 

(1) Peace— The first and the most important of these 
causes is, of course, the establishment and maintenance of 
peace, internal and external After a century of political 
chaos and internecine warfare, the country was firmly brought 



under the undisputed sway of the British, and, since 1858 
has enjoyed unbroken peace and security of hfe and property. 
Between 1833 and 1853 the internal enemies of trade like the 
Thugs and dacoits were suppressed, and the pirates of the 
Arabian Sea were also finally crushed Soon after 1858 the 
formulation of the Penal Code and of the Civil and Criminal 
Procedure Codes put the administration of justice on a sound 
footing, and a little later, in 1872, the enactment of the Indian 
Contract Act facilitated trade transactions 

(2) Means of communication —After security of life and 
property the factor of vital importance to the growth of trade 
is improved means o* .ransport and communication 

(a) Roads —In the dry season, i e , for the greater part 

of the year, roads are not absolutely necessary in 
India, and during the rains there is not much 
traffic , yet the utility of properly-made roads is 
not denied The great trunk roads linking the 
distant terminals like Bombay, Madras, Calcutta, 
Delhi, Peshawai and Karachi had already been 
made befoie the Mutiny and greatly helped the 
movement of aimies and tiansport of goods 

(b) Railways -The trunk-roads were quickly followed and 

largely superseded by the lailways, the construction 
of which was undoubtedly stimulated by the 
Mutiny and materially controlled by strategic 
considerations By 1873 the trunk lines, connecting 
the great seaports of Calcutta, Bombay and Madras 
and opening up thousands of miles of hinterland 
for trade, were completed By 1891 Karachi was 
brought into touch with the fertile wheat-lands of 
the Punjab, and Rangoon with the teak-forests and 
oil-bearmg rocks of Lower Burma India has a 
vast coast-line but very few good natural harbours 
98% of the* sea-borne 'foreign trade of that con- 
tinent passes through but five ports, vu., those 
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above-mentioned When they were once connected 
by rail with one another and with inland trade- 
centres like Lahore and Cawnpore and Nagpur, 
the further work of railway-construction was that 
of laying down feeder-lines, doubling the track, etc., 
and that work has been going on ever since and is 
by no means yet complete The following figures 
are instructive — 

Railways open m 1857 — 300 miles 

„ „ „ 1887—14,000 „ 

„ „ „ 1909-30,983 „ 

(c) Rr>a navigation —The Ganges and the Indus, the 
two great rivers of Northern India are both 
navigable for hundieds of miles inland and have for 
centuries been used as the highways of commerce , 
but their ntilitv in that direction was greatly in- 
ci eased when a fleet ot regulai steamers came to be 
put ufcn th^m since 1870 Mmiiaily steam com- 
munication on the Irrawaddv linked up Rangoon 
and Mandalay m the nineties 
Id) vS uez Canal — But trie event of an epoch-making 
importance in the matter of Indian foreign trade 
was the opening of the Suez Canal in 1869, That 
engineering feat brought India nearer England by 
3,000 miles Passengers and mails had, indeed, 
since 1836 been conveyed in steamers to Alexandna, 
carried overland to Cairo and Suez and then 
transferred to another set of steamers bound for 
Bombay But this method of transport was not 
very convenient for handling goods, which therefore 
stuck to the old route round the Cape of Good 
Hope and the old conveyance of the sailing ship 
With the opening of the Canal all that changed 
Steamers plying direct between Europe and the East 
began rapidly to displace the sailing ship, and to 



revolutionize the character and volume of the 
Eastern trade It was no doubt a decade and more 
before the Canal came into effective use, but the 
stimulus it gave to trade was great from the very 
beginning The Canal restored to the Mediterranean 
its ancient privilege of bearing on its back the trade 
between the East and the West, which it Jiad 
lost for over three and a half centuries since Vasco 
da Gama discovered a direct sea-route to India via 
the Cape, European countries bordering on 
the Mediterranean, e g , France, Austria and Italy, 
now began to trade direct with India and the East , 
the Levant and the Black Sea once more resumed 
trade relations with the Arabian Sea , and the effect 
of all that was visible in the swelling figures of the 
Indian export trade 

(e) Steamships —It was during the period under review 
that great improvements took place in the con- 
struction of steamships which brought about a 
revolution in the nature of the articles of foreign 
trade The replacement of wood by iron and later 
that of iron by steel as the material of shipbuilding, 
the successive improvements in the engines of ships 
economising coal and releasing moie space for 
cargo, the growth in the size of ships, the en- 
couragement by various States of the growth of 
national shipping, all these things steadily increased 
the tonnage available for foreign trade and made 
it possible for the first time to transport vast quan- 
tities of bulky goods like foodstuffs and raw 
materials over thousands of miles at a comparatively 
cheap rate The laying of the submarine cable 
between Bombay and Suez m 1870 did for steam-, 
ship communication what the telegraph system did 
internally for the Indian railways. 
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(3) Freedom of Trade —Another very important cau«e 
of the growth of the Indian Export Trade during the last fifty 
years is the policy of unrestricted freedom pursued in that 
connection by the Government of India Between 1833 and 
1853 the numerous inland or transit duties hampering trade 
between district and district and between provn ce and pro- 
vince were abolished, and the mrmment of goods over tins 
vast continent made free 

During the same period all discrimination against foreign 
shipping in favour of the British was removed both in the 
overseas and coasting trade A beginning was made with 
sugar and cotton towaids the removal of export duties on 
staple articles , and by 1874 all articles were freed with the 
solitary exception of nee, a duty on winch varying between 
4 \d and 3d per maund (*=82 lbs) has been letained down to 
date. 1 

(4) Irrigation —Vast tracts of fertile land in India, 
notably in the United Provinces and the Punjab, get little 
moisture fiom the penodical monsoons They would never 
have been brought under the plough but for the network of 
artificial canals whereby the waters of the Ganges, Indus and 
their tributaries, fed by the eternal snows of the Himalayas, 
are made available for millions of acres of thirsty land In 
the matter of the rains the plains of Smdh perfectly resemble 
Egypt ; but irrigation lias done for Sindh what it has done 
for the valley of the Nile Even before 1858 this subject of 
irrigation had attracted the attention of the Government, but the 
mam work has been done since as the following figures show 

Year Area irrigated 

1858 . . . . 1 5 mil acres 

1887 11 

1907 . . 22*2 „ „ 

(5) Agricultural Policy,— Iingation is only one part 
of an active agricultural policy steadily puisued by the State 
in India; 
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The Company’s Government gave special encouragement 
to the cultivation of raw cotton for export in Gujer*t and 
Berar and to the rearing of raw silk m Bengal It was also 
under the Company's regime that tea seeds and plants were 
introduced into India from China, though the great growth 
of tea-plantations and the supplanting of China tea by Indian 
tea m the world's markets took place after 1858 It was under 
the regime of the Crown that large-scale plantations of tea 
and coffee, jute and indigo were encouraged by grant of con- 
cessions with a view to introducing new staples in the Indian 
Export Trade This policy has, no doubt, succeeded since 
Indian exports have all through these years consisted almost 
entirely of foodstuffs and raw materials, and the export* have 
increased both m quantity and value 

(6) Counteracting Cause Exchange —In spite of all the 
foregoing favourable circumstances the growth of the Indian 
Expoit Tiade between 1873 and 1899 was not at all satisfactory 
We have seen that between 1834 and 1855 exports rose from 
8 to 23 crores of rupees, and between 1855 and 1873 from 23 
to 60 crores Between 1873 and 1893 the rise was only from 
60 to 100, then till 1899 there was practically no rise at all , 
and it was only between 1899 and 1914 that there was the 
striking rise from 100 to 220 croies of rupees The reason 
why the rise was so small or ml between 1873 and 1899 is that 
during that period the exchange-value of the rupee, i e , its 
price m gold, heavily fell But it was not even the fall so 
much as the violent fluctuations from month to month that 
hindered trade by making it difficult for exporters and 
importers to calculate what price they would actually pay or 
receive for their goods In 1873 silver was demonetized by 
law in Germany and in actual practice by the other countries 
m Europe and by the United States The result was that 
vast quantities of silver were thrown on the international 
market in subsequent years and the gold-price of silver 
naturally began to collapse Foi nearly two centuries the 
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pnce of silver had been about 60rf per oz and the ratio of gold 
and silver 1 to 15J Between 1872 and 1889 the ratio rose 
from 15J to 22 In 1890 it fell to 19 and then it rose rapidly 
till it reached 39 m 1902 In 1906 and 1907 there was a sudden 
fall to 31 and in 1908 a sudden jump to 39 In 1911 the ratio 
still was 1 39 and silver was quoted at 24 \d per oz as com- 
pared with 6(M per oz before 1870 These figures illustrate 
both the heav^ fall and the violent fluctuations in the price 
of silver Both the external trade of India and the finances 
of the Government suffered through this speculative uncer- 
tainty of the value of the national medium of exchange The 
Government of India collects its revenue in rupees but has 
annually to make large payments in gold m England on various 
accounts A fall m the gold-price of silver, therefore, meant 
that the Government had to collect more rupees to make the 
same amount of payment in sterling , and the uncertainty 
of the value of the rupee made it almost impossible to frame 
a proper annual budget For some years the Indian Govern- 
ment made yam efforts to persuade the Home Government 
to agree to an international bimetallic compact Finally 
in 1893 the Government of India closed its mints to the public 
for the free coinage of silver and hoped by limitation of quantity 
to fix the rupee permanently at about its then- value of 1-4 d 
The conventional value of the rupee before 1872 had been 
2s It had since fallen to 1-4 and the object of closing the 
mints to free coinage was to arrest the furthei fall of the 
rupee At the same time the Government offered to issue 
rupees at the rate of fifteen to the so\ ereign in exchange for 
any amount of gold coin or bullion brought to the mint The 
value of the rupee was thus artificially fixed at one-fifteenth 
of a sovereign For a time, however, m spite of the abolition 
of free coinage and the cessation of minting, even on Govern- 
ment account, the rupee did continue to fall, and it even 
reached 1-1 d but it soon rose back to l-4d, and by 1898 the 
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Government felt quite confident of keeping it at that level by 
either issuing more rupees or selling Sterling Drafts in India 
on the Secretary of State for India in London From 1899 
to 1914 the exchange value of the rupee was in this way kept 
very near 1-4 though, as stated above, the gold-price of silver 
still went on falling and fluctuating suddenly It was only 
during the abnormal times of the European War that the device 
broke down and the rupee rapidly rose to 2s, where it is now 
hoped to fix it The advantage of a stable exchange- value 
for the rupee is realized when it is remembered that nearly 
80% of the Indian exports go to gold-standard countnes 
China is the only great silver-using country which purchases 
substantial quantities of Indian goods 

The slow growth of the export trade between 1873 and 
1893 is very largely due to a falling and unstable exchange 
The stagnation between 1893 and 1900 was caused by 
unusually severe famines and by the outbreak of plague The 
rapid growth since 1901 was no doubt made possible by the 
stabilizing of the exchange-value of the rupee 

While emphasizing the great development of the Indian 
export trade especially since the beginning of this century, 
it may be mentioned that even the high tigures of 1913-14 only 
compare with thoseof a tmy European country like Belgium 
which has less than one-fifteenth of the population of India 
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CHAPTER II 


Growth of the Export Trade, 1899—1914, 
Considered year by yea i 

We shall now consider the expoit tude between 1899 and 
1914 year by year In the diagram facing page one the curve 
representing this period seemed to show a more or less steep 
ascent continuously That was so because the graph there was 
based upon quinquennial averages as it illustrated a period of 
forty-five years The graph (No 2) facing this page shows the 
annual fluctuations and particularly re\eals a great depression 
m 1908-09 It is also seen that what ma\ be called a steep 
ascent only occurs during the years 1909-10 to 1912-13 
inclusive 

1899-1900 As the bulk of the Indian exports consist of 
agricultural products like rice, wheat, cotton, jute and oilseeds, 
the importance of the south-west and north-east monsoons m 
the economy of Indian life can scarcely be exaggerated Unfor- 
tunately, the rainfall in India is the most precarious in the world, 
with the possible exception of Australia Artificial irrigation 
from snow-fed rivers touches onl} the fringe of the problem, 
as it waters barely 25 million out of some 250 million acres of 
cultivated land m India In considering the sue of the exports 
of any year, therefore, the first point to seek information about 
is the character of the seasonal rams During the year ended 
March 31, 1900, the south-west monsoon failed more or less 
completely over large regions of Central and Western India and 
part of the Punjab, and the winter rains also similarly failed, 
except in Northern India There was wide-spread distress 
following drought, which led to withdrawal of funds to feed the 
famine-stricken, thus causing a disturbance in the money 
market and a rise m the rate of discount Then there was a 
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recrudescence of the plague with the resultant unsettlement of 
the labour market In spite of all this the export figures were 
only slightly lower than those of the preceding year which had 
been regarded as unusually good The reason for this was that 
trade and industry m the United Kingdom, in Europe generally 
and m the United States were m a most flourishing condition 
during the year, and there was a general advance in prices The 
rate of exchange, too, remained very steady throughout the 
year , and in the first half of the year the money market was in a 
good condition There is one article the exports of which swell 
m a famine year and thus partly compensate for the general 
decline, and that is hides, because more cattle die through want 
of fodder m a droughty year The hides exported from India 
mostly come from animals dying a natural death, and not from 
slaughtered cattle The religious sentiment of the vast mass 
of the population is against the slaughter of cattle for purposes 
of food 

1900-01 The famine of the latter half of 1899-1900 
continued through the first half of 1900-01 and left its mark on 
the trade of the year The monsoon was not unfavourable 
except in Western India Cotton, which is produced mainly 
m the latter region, reached a prohibitive price and so checked 
the spinning industry China, the chief market for Indian 
yam, was temporarily closed owing to the Boxer Rebellion, and, 
even apart from it, carried excessive stocks from the preceding 
year The tea trade, mainly located m Eastern India, suffered 
a similar depression to that of the spinning industry m Western 
India , and the cause was the same, viz., overproduction and 
fall in price The indigo industry had been steadily declining 
since 1897 owing to the competition of cheaper synthetic dyes 
manufactured by German chemists The coffee industry had 
come similarly to be affected by Brazilian competition Plague 
continued to embarrass trade in general 

But there were some compensations on the other side of the 
account Better business was done m opium, raw jute and )ute 



manufactures The export of hides soared even higher than in 
the previous year The unusually high price of cotton made up 
for the smaller quantity exported. The course of exchange 
remained quite steady, the maximum being Is and the 
minimum Is 31 U The bank rate in Calcutta did not rise 
above its usual 8% m the busiest season The net result of 
it all was that though the exports declined as compared with 
1899-1900 the decline was much smaller than had been the 
case m the latter year as compared with the one 
preceding 

1901- 02 The season was good, the harvests were good; 
so there was a great rise in the exports of nee, wheat, cotton, 
oilseeds and jute The consuming markets were ready to take a 
greater supply at prices profitable to the exporter The course 
of exchange was again steady for the fourth yearin succession so 
that the Government’s currency policy of 1898 cieated a feeling 
of confidence m the business world The money market was in 
good condition, the Bank of Bengal rate reaching 8% only for a 
month or so in March China resumed her demand for cotton 
yarn 

There was depression, no doubt, in some quarters The 
exports of tea, for instance, were lower and the price continued 
low The decline in indigo continued Opium exports were 
low owing to the poor crop m Malwa There was also a heavy 
fall in lac Hides too declined to their normal proportions — a 
sign of the goodness of the season But m spite of all this, the 
total exports of the year were greater than they had ever been 
before, the increase over the preceding year being at the rate 
of 16 per cent 

1902- 03 The season was not wholly favourable The 
rice and cotton crops were very large , but the wheat crop was 
unfavourable, jute was deficient, and the yield of oilseeds was 
very much reduced Indigo too suffered from an adverse 
season, in addition to the special cause operating against that 
trade,- The supply of Malwa opium was again small, 
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Prices of the staples fell in general or remained stationary 
Jute and hides were important exceptions the former showing 
a considerable rise m price The depression m tea continued 
owing to lowness of price, and the same was the case with 
opium Lac recovered considerably through a rise m price 
The state of the money market was as satisfactory as in 

1901- 02 The Bank of Bengal rate rose to 8% only for about a 

month m March and remained at 3% as usual during the slack 
season of the monsoon Sterling exchange, too, was as steady 
as in the preceding year The price of silver, however, ranged 
from 21i \d to per oz and the consequent fluctua- 

tions in the dollar and tael exchanges embarrassed the tiade 
with China 

The net result was that total exports only rose bv 3£ 
per cent over those of 1901-02 

1903-04 The seasons were favourable for all the crops, 
and the exports of rice, wheat, oilseeds and cotton were on a 
verv large scale 

Higher prices were realised for rice and raw hides There 
was an extraordinary inflation in the pnces of raw cotton, 
opium and shellac There was a slight advance m the price of 
tea though the crop was a heav\ one The prices of wheat, 
millets and pulse fell and those of oilseeds were very much 
reduced The decline in coffee and indigo continued 

The heavy crops created an unusually heavy demand on 
the money market, but the Bank of Bengal rate did not rise 
above 7% The variations of the sterling exchange were.withm 
narrow limits, but the instability and uncertainty of the dollar 
and tael exchanges hampered the trade with China 

The exports of 1903-04 were 19% higher than those of 

1902- 03 The increase due to variation in pace was equal to 
5% and that due to variation m volume of trade was 14% 

- 1904-05 There was a partial failure of the monsoon m 

parts of the Madras Presidency, but so far as the 
concerned, the only crop affected thereby was raw 
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cotton. In' 1903-04 the scarcity of American cotton caused an 
extraordinary demand for Indian cotton , m 1904-05 the abun- 
dance of the American crop led to much smaller expoits of 
Indian cotton even though the high average puce of the previous 
year was maintained Expoi ts of grain and pulse, particularly 
of wheat, reached an extraordinary level in 1905, and the 
same was the case with the quantity of oilseeds exported, 
though the price was very low 

The prices of cotton jam, law jute, jute manufactures, 
hides and raw wool were higher than in 1903-04, while those 
of gram and pulse, seeds and indigo were lower 

There is nothing particular to note about the state of the 
money market and the rate of exchange 

The total value of the expoits w r as 3% highei than that 
qf 1903-04, about 13% of this increase being due to \anation 
of price and the rest to that of \ olumc 

1905- 06 The seasons were not favouiable wuth the result 
that the wheat, seeds and rice crops failed consideiably and 
the exports of these articles fell lieavih How unfavourable 
the seasons were is shown b\ the big increase m the export 
of hides Opium declined owing to contraction in the Malwa 
crop, bur raw jute reached an unprecedented figuie Raw 
cotton also revived from its decline in the previous year Jute 
nanufactures and lac rose considerably The net result was 
in increase of ovei 2 \% in the total value of expoits over 
hose of the preceding \eai 

1906- 07 The character of the seasons was not veiy 

ivourable Consequently there was a diminution in the 
xports of rice and wheat The quantity of cotton exported 
as only slightly higher than in 1905-06, the value showed a 
"eater rise Both hides and seeds mci eased in quantity but 
luch more so in value Exports of i aw j ut e showed a prodigious 

crease, owing to the very high prices paid for the crop 
xports of 4c continued to increase Those of yarn showpd 
he^vj^declme, partly due to greater internal consumption, , 
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The increase in the total exports of Indian merchan- 
dise m 1906-07 was 9% over those of the preceding 
year. 

1907-08. The season was quite unfavourable, the rams 
being either excessive or deficient Famine was declared 
over a large area , the outturn of every staple crop was 
seriously curtailed The full effect of this is not, however, 
seen m the export figures of this year, as the exports of the 
first six months of the statistical year (which begins on 1st 
Apnl) are, m the case of spring crops like wheat, really derived 
from the surplus of the harvest reaped m the preceding year, 
and therefore determined in their quantity by the character 
of the season of that year The same also holds true of cotton 
and oil-seeds Jute and rice, however, are autumn crops 
and their exports take place within the year in which they, 
are harvested The effect of a droughty season on the export 
of hides is also seen before the end of the statistical year These 
considerations call for special attention when the seasons take 
a sudden change for the worse for two or three consecutive 
years. The exports of rice were lower in quantity but higher 
m value than in 1906-07 The rise of price was greater still 
in the case of wheat Raw cotton showed a remarkable rise, 
and raw jute even a more decided fall m price Equally 
striking was the rise m the value of seeds exported The 
price of raw hides, on the other hand, declined heavily The 
exports of lac continued to increase. 

The money market was firm The Bank rate reached 
a maximum of 9 per cent, and kept on a higher level than 
usual all through the year The great financial crisis in the 
United States coincided with the famine conditions above 
referred to, with the result that the rate of sterling exchange, 
for the first time after nine years, fell below the parity value 
of Is. 4 d. and touched a minimum of Is 3 \\d. m November. 
On 31st March, exchange was quoted at Is 3 | d The American 
ensis not only affected the market for Indian gunny-bags and 
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hides but upset the dollar and tael exchanges in China in which 
the Indian export trade is vitally interested 

The net result of all these factors was that the total value of 
the exports of 1907-08 was about the same as in the preceding 
year. 

1908- 09. The rams again failed in large tracts of India. 
Wheat exports were cut down by 80 per cent, over previous 
year’s figures, and rice exports by about 20% Seeds also 
declined, but hides rose, as usual in famine years. Raw jute 
showed a recovery but cotton fell away Cotton and jute now 
represented about equal values, viz , about £13 million sterling 
each, the two together amounting to over a quarter of the total 
Indian exports worth about £100 million sterling in 1908-09. 
After a series of years of high prices lac showed a fall this year. 

The Bank rate did not rise above 8% either in Calcutta 
or Bombay but continued at as high a level in general as m 
1907-08. Exchange was steadily below par throughout the 
year, though the minimum reached was only Is S^d. 

The depression m the export trade of India in 1908-09 
was due as much to the failure of rams within the country 
as to external causes, for that year was characterised by a 
general contraction of trade in all the leading countries of 
Europe and America Five continuous years of high prices 
and trade prosperity had led to over-trading and over-produc- 
tion, which brought about the financial cnsis of 1907 , and 
India being now linked up with the international market felt 
the effects of the spasm like the rest of them 

The total exports of 1908-09 showed a decline of 13 per cent, 
over the* figures of the previous year. 

1909- 10 The season was exceptionally favourable, and the 
outturn of all the mam crops, viz , rice, wheat, cotton, jute and 
seeds, benefited accordingly. The full benefit of this is not, for 
reasons already explained, reaped in the export figures for the pre- 
sent year, but the brisk trade of the last four months of the statis- 
tical year 1909-10 sufficed to pull up the average for the whole year, 
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India had an ample wheat crop just when a shortage m the 
visible American suppl} was being declared The cotton 
crop of the Deccan was ample and unusually early ; so it 
benefit ted by the rise in puces caused by a smaller Egyptian 
yield combined with unfavourable estimates of the American 
crop Indian linseed benefitted by the shortage of the Argen- 
tine crop of linseed Theie was no similar rise of price in the 
case of Buima rice, but the trade was brisk all the same The 
expoit of hides declined as was only to be expected Lac 
continued at the low lev el of puce leached last year The 
depression in raw jute also continued 

fhc money-market was m an easier condition than m 
1908-09, and the Bank late only icached a maximum of 7 per 
cent Exchange steadily improv ed and leached par in October 
The geneial improvement m the trade of the countries of Western 
Euiope and the United States leacted favouiablv on the 
Indian tiade 

file total expoits of 1909-10 showed an increase of 23% 
ovei the piecedmg year and of 6% over the yeai 1907-08 

1910-11 The wmtei lainfall of 1910 was timely and 
well-distnbuted, so the spang ciops, whose expoit lan into 
the } eai undei leview, weie good The monsoon rains between 
June and Septembci weie generally fa\ourable, and the cold 
yveathei showeis of the eaily months of 1911 weie also satis- 
factoiy Consequently the outturn of the principal crops 
was as good as oi better than in 1909-10, with the exception 
of cotton The exports of law cotton, howevci, exceeded 
any other item m value as they did m the preceding yeai, 
because the hidi pares ol tlia* year we.e more than Sustained 
m 1910-11 Seeds showed a lemaikablc mciease, and for 
the same reason Expoits of rice were higher than they had 
been for ten years Wheat and tea showed a higher value, 
ai)d so did uv en coffee which had been declining, like indigo, 
for yeais. The only decline was in hides Opium showed 
a substantial mu ease 
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The Bank rate did not rise above 7% in the busiest season , 
and the rate of exchange kept mostly above par, even the 
minimum reached not being lower than Is 3 \\d 

The rise of prices in 1909-10 had been due to shortage of 
cotton and foodstuffs in the international market, that in 
1910-11 was due to leal impiovement in demand The trade 
of Western European countries and of the United States rose 
all lound, and India shared in the general advance 

Exports of Indian merchandise in 1910-11 showed an 
increase of 11 pei cent over those of the preceding yeai 

191 M2 The cold weather showers of 1911 had been 
good The monsoon rains weie fair on the whole, but they 
failed completely in parts of Western India The cotton 
crop was even lower than it had been last ycai, and the out- 
turn -of rice, too, showed some decline The jute crop fared 
well The cold weather rams were favourable foi the spring 
crops, so that the outturn of lmsced was even higher than 
in the preceding year and that of rapeseed about the same 
The wheat ciop showed a small decline o\ei 1910-11 

The exports of law cotton declined both in quantity 
and value Oilseeds established a lecoul Expoits of raw' 
jute showed a great rise in quantity and a greater still in value 
Raw hides showed a perceptible mciease Exports of rice 
were again very high in quantity and highei still in value 
Those of wheat weie about the same as m the previous yeai 
Tea and opium kept up the high level reached in that 
year 

The Bank of Bengal rate was rather high thioughout the 
year and reached 8 per cent in Febiuary Exchange was 
quite normal. 

The trade conditions in Europe and the United States 
were not very satisfactory In Euiope labour troubles were 
general, and at the close of the statistical year the United 
Kingdom suffered from a colliery strike on an unprecedented 
scale. 
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A factor specially calling attention in the year under 
review was the rise in shipping freights which reached a higher 
level than they had ever done since the South African War 
The nse amounted to as much as 33 to 50% over the average 
rates for the previous three years Thus the rate per ton on 
rice from Calcutta to London was quoted in January, when 
the shipments are heaviest, at £1. 6s 3 d. instead of an 
average of 18s for the three previous years Similarly, for 
cotton from Bombay to London £1 per ton was paid in 
January 1912 instead of the average of 14s for the same 
month in the three previous years For wheat from Karachi 
in the month of May /I Is per ton was paid instead of 15s., 
the average similarly taken 

In spite of all this the exports of Indian merchandise m 
1911-12 made an advance of neaily 8% over the figures of 
1910 11 and exceeded the record already established. 

1912-13 The cold weather rams of 1912 had been dis- 
tinctly favourable for the oilseeds crops and not unfavourable 
to the wheat crop The monsoon was about normal The 
cotton and jute crops were appreciably higher than in the 
two preceding years, but there was a substantial decline in 
the outturn of rice The cold weather rains of 1913 were 
not very favourable 

In spite of a smaller outturn, the exports of rice were 
the highest on record both in quantity and value Owing 
to the shortage of crops in Indo-China and distress in Japan 
added to the shortage of the Burma crop, prices jumped very 
high The same was the case with the exports of wheat, and 
for similar reasons. The Amencan crop was good, but the 
Argentine wheat was held up by the railway strike m that 
country , and the Russian supplies were temporarily cut off 
by the' closing of the Dardanelles during the Balkan wars. 
Of cotton the same quantity was exported as m the preceding 
year, but the value was smaller owing to a fall in price. Jute 
exports had a very prosperous year, an ample crop coinciding 
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with a substantial rise in price due to intensity of demand. 
The exports of raw hides increased in weight and still more 
in value Seeds showed a substantial decline after five years 
of growth The price of linseed fell because the crop m 
Argentine was large and also because Canada put heavy 
quantities of flax seed on the international market. The 
decline in opium was due to an agreement between the Indian 
and Chinese Governments whereby the former, which holds 
the monopoly of the product in India, promised to export 
progressively smaller quantities to China with a view to complete 
cessation at an early date With the cutting down of the 
quantity exported the price, of course, rose though not always 
enough to make full compensation 

The Bank rate, again, reached the maximum of 8 per 
cent during the busy season of the cold weather, though the 
minimum had been 3 per cent as usual during the slack months 
of August and September The course of exchange was very 
steady 

The high freight rates of 1911-12 continued during the 
year under review and were a handicap to trade 

The trade of European countries and of the United States 
was prosperous m spite of disturbing factors like the coal strike 
in England, the wars of Italy and the Balkan States against 
Turkey, the presidential election in the United States, etc 
For the fourth year in succession the exports of Indian 
merchandise showed a substantial rise and now stood at 
£160 million sterling 

1913-14 The cold weather rains of 1913 had not been 
very favourable , nor was the monsoon of the year very regular. 
In fact, famine conditions appeared in parts of northern and 
central India. The rice crop in the former region was defective ; 
the jute crop suffered through excessive rainfall m Bengal. 
The outturn of cotton, however, in Western India was good. 
Insufficiency of cold weather showers in early 1914 led to a 
* shortage in the crops of wheat and seeds 
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There was a great decline in the exports of nee both in 
quantity and value, though prices were higher than in ordinary 
years The decline in the exports of wheat was even more 
striking Cotton exports, however, beat all records both in 
quantity and value The exports of raw jute were smaller 
than in 1912-13 but the value was greater owing to the very 
high prices realised during the year In spite of a smaller 
outturn than in 1912-13 the exports of rape and linseed did 
not decline in quantity , but linseed fetched a lower price 
Ground-nuts had been rising in importance since 1910, and 
their value in the year under review beat that of rapeseed. 
Record prices were realised for hides, so that their exports 
exceeded the high level of 1912-13 in value though not m 
weight Tea beat all records both in quantity exported and 
value 

Money in 1913-1 4 was fairly plentiful The Bank of Bengal 
rate did not rise abo\c 7 pei cent This is remarkable in view 
of the fact that over a dozen small, Indian-managed banks 
in the Punjab and Bombay failed during the year under review 
To remedy the periodical stringency in the money market 
displayed b\ a maximum Bank rate of 7 or 8 per cent in March 
as against 3 per cent in August year after year, the Govern 
ment of India was in 1913-14 peimitted by the Secretary 
of State to lend to the Presidency Banks during the busy 
season any sum up to three million pounds from its balances 
at a rate one per cent less than the current bank rate 
The course of exchange was steady throughout the year 
The maritime freights fell considerably during the year 
This was specially the case m the Far Eastern trade owing 
to a freight war between the Nippon Yusen Kaisha and the 
British India Steam Navigation Company, which was still 
sjomg on at the close of the official year The fall in freights, 
lowfeYer, also occurred in the trade with Europe and was 
lue to a general abundance of tonnage available as contrasted 
yith the state of affairs in the two preceding years 
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In the international market the disturbing- factor was. 
the continuance of the Balkan War which meant the closing; 
of the markets in South-Eastern Europe and higher rates for 
money m the other European countries 

The net result of all these circumstances so far as Indian 
trade was concerned was that the exports showed only a small 
advance over those of 1912-13 and amounted to nearly £163 
million sterling That, then, was the pre-war level 

The rapid survey taken above of the period 1 899- 1 914 
year by year brings out certain salient facts First, the 
exports of all the main articles, uz , rice, wheat, seeds, cotton 
and jute, fluctuate according to the character of the seasonal 
iains on which those crops depend On the whole, the 
quantities of these articles exported year by year have steadily 
increased so as to be nearly doubled in most cases by the end 
of the period It must be noted, howevei, that the main 
reason why the total value of the export trade shows such a 
remarkable rise year by year, except in 1908, lies in the fact 
that the prices of the various articles have risen in a much 
higher proportion than the quantities exported This is 
especially true m the case of raw cotton and of jute, both raw 
and manufactured Moreover, the exports of raw cotton 
and raw jute show smaller fluctuations even as legards quantity 
than those of the other articles mentioned above In the 
case of tea there is a steady increase both in quantity exported 
and value Both hides and shellac show a steady increase of 
value over the period as a whole The only article of 
importance in the export trade which shows a decline m quantity 
and a less noticeable decline in value is opium In fact, the 
trade m that article assumes very small proportions at the 
end of the penod as China, the mam market for it, wants to 
stop that trade. 

The condition of the money market in India was fairly 
good during the whole penod The course of exchange, which, 
prevtou§ to 1898, was such a matter for anxiety for business 
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men, was pretty smooth since then, with the exception of a 
period of about sixteen months subsequent to the American 
financial crisis of 1907, 

Shipping freights were low for the major portion of the 
period but rose considerably from 1910 to 1913 

Finally it may be noted that the period was one of great 
development of trade and industry in all the countries of 
Western Europe, in the United States and m Japan The 
growing demand of these industrial populations for food- 
stuffs and raw materials produced in any part of the world 
led to a rise of prices in those articles whereby agricultural 
countries like India benefited That is the real explanation 
of the remarkable growth of the Indian Export Trade during 
this period 
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CHAPTER III 


Main Articles in the Indian Export Trade. 

It has already been stated that Indian exports consist 
mainly of raw materials and food-stuffs These two categories 
account roughly tor 80 per cent of the export trade and the 
remaining 20 per cent, is represented by articles wholly or 
partly manufactured That has been so throughout the 
period 1899 to 1914 The following table shows the order of 
relative importance of the various separate articles at the 
beginning, middle and end of the period — 

Articles in Order of their Importance 




1899-00 

1906-07 

1913-14 



(mil £) 

(mil £) 

(mil l) 

1. 

Cotton, Raw 

.. 6-6 

14 6 

27-3 

2 

Jute, Raw . 

.. 5-3 

17 8 

20-5 

3 

Jute Manufactures . 

.. 6 2 

10 4 

18-8 

4 

Rice 

.. 8-6 

12-3 

17-6 

5. 

Oil-seeds 

.. 6'6 

8-6 

17-0 

6. 

Tea 

6-0 

6-5 

9-9 

7. 

Wheat 

. 2-6 

5-2 

8-7 

8. 

Cotton Manufactures 

5-;> 

8-1 

8-1 

9. 

Hides and Skins, Raw 

4'6 

7-2 

7-8 

10. 

Leather 

. 2-3 

2*9 

2-8 

11. 

Opium 

5-4 

6-2 

2-2 

12. 

Wool, Raw . . 

•9 

1-6 

1-6 

13 

Lac .. 

•7 

2' 3 

1-3 

14. 

Coffee 

. - -9 

■6 

: * l *° 


Total 

. 62*2 

104-3 

144-6 


Total Exports 

.. 70-0 

115-3 

162-8 



The precise order of importance m the above table is, 
of course, that in 1913-14 , but roughly speaking that order 
obtained all through the period and especially since 1904. 
The exact gradation, however, is of little importance The 
point to notice is that fourteen items comprise the bulk of the 
export trade , or, if the group items, vtz , Cotton manufac- 
tures, Jute manufactures, Oilseeds and Hides and Skins, be 
resolved into their component parts, there are some two dozen 
articles that need to be considered separately with a view to 
finding out their respective markets and possibilities The 
articles may com ementlv be grouped under four divisions as 
follows — 

I Raw Mateual* II Food stutt* III Manufactured IV Miscell&neou* 

Artioles 

1. Cotton Raw 1 Rice 1 Jute manufactures 1 Opium. 

2 Jute, Raw 2 Wheat 2 Cotton „ 2 Lac 

3 Wool 3 Tea 3 Leather 

4 Oilseeds 4 Coffee 

5 Hides and 

Skins 


The relative importance of these groups during the period 
is clearly seen from the following figures — 




1899-00 

1906-07 

1913-14 



(mil £) 

(mil. £). (mil. 1) 

I 

Raw Materials 

24 0 

49-8 

74-2 

II. 

Food-stuffs 

18-1 

24 6 

37-2 

III. 

Manufactured Articles 

14 0 

21 4 

29-7 

IV 

Miscellaneous 

6- 1 

8-5 

3-5 



62-2 

104-3 

144-6 


The relative importance of the Raw Matenals is seen from 
the above figures to have grown during the penod , and the 
growth m the exports of Manufactured Articles is seen to 
have been smaller than that m the case of Raw Matenals, 
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though equal to that of Food-stuffs. The figures for the 
intervening years support the same conclusion^ as will be seen 
from the detailed treatment of each article throughout the 
period which is given in the following pages In this chapter 
I shall deal with Division I, 

I. RAW MATERIALS 

COTTON 

India has always grown cotton for internal consumption ; 
and the fact that the finest muslins used formerly to be exported 
from India is evidence that high-grade cotton was giown at 
one time m this country Evei since 1788 the East India 
Company made special efforts in its Indian dominion to en- 
courage cotton-growing for expoit to the then newly rising 
textile mills of Lancashire The suitability of the soil of 
Berar for cotton- growing probably led to its being permanently 
leased from the Nizam in 1853 , and the first project of a 
railway in India was for the purpose of likning up the cotton- 
growing districts of Gujiat and Berai with the sea-port of 
Bombay so as to reduce the cost of tiansport of that important 
raw matenal Cotton was also being grovn in the United 
States with slave labour, so when the Civil War came and 
there wa>> a terrpoiarv cessalior cf that supply, the Indian 
cotton trade enjoyed an unprecedented boom It was some 
time before the American suppl) reached the pre-war level, 
but after 1868 the expansion of the American uop was rapid 
and the quality of the article superior to that of the Indian, 
with the result that the latter was veiy soon ousted from the 
Lancashire mills and had to seek an outlet in the newly-using 
textile mills on the Continent— in Germany, Belgium, Italy 
and Austria-Hungary In the early nineties when these mills 
also began to use American cotton more and more and to look 
upon the Indian cotton as something to fall back upon or as 
a cheap substitute for purposes of admixture, the Indian 
cotton dealers took advantage of the newly-rising cotton mills 
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of Japan to secure a market for their raw material and Japan 
soon become the chief customer for Indian cotton There 
was also a growing internal demand m the spinning mills of 
Bombay which had been steadily makng headway m spite 
of vanoiu diflh ulties which will be discussed in a later chapter 

From 1899 to 1914 there was a remarkable growth m 
the production of cotton in India, in the quantity annually 
exported, and in the value of the exports (See i-he 
table and chart on p 38.) The output increased from 9 million 
cwts at the beginning of the period to 20 million at its end 
The figures of output given in the table are official estimates 
which do not always tally with the estimates made by the 
trade, though the two show greater approximation towards 
the close of the period The official estimates are usually the 
lower of the two Nevertheless, they are enough for purposes 
of comparison from year to year There is no similar doubt 
attached to the figures of export which rose from 4 million cwts 
to 10 million during the period The most striking growth, how- 
ever, is in the value of exports which was £6 6 m at the 
beginning and as much as £27 3 millions at the end The chart 
shows this very vividly The main cause of this rise in pnce 
is the fact that the world’s demand for cotton has been growing 
enormously during these years and has only been restricted 
by the supply The growth of population, the rising standard 
of living in the tropical and sub-tropical countries, the substi- 
tution of cotton for wool whenever possible, the various new 
uses to which cotton is now put, the improvement in the 
fineness and texture of cotton fabrics- -these have been some 
of the factors leading to an almost insatiable world demand 
for cotton 

The market for cotton is now an international one The 

\ 

three chief sellers m that market are the United States, India 
and Egypt. The American crop for the season ending August 
31, 1913, was recorded as 51 million cwts The Indian crop of 
19)12-13 was 16" 4 million cwts and the Egyptian 6 r 6 million cwts 
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for the same year. The internal consumption of cotton in 
the United States has been rapidly growing and was about 
19 million cwts in 1912-13 , still the major portion of the crop 
is exported India roughly exports half her crop, and Egypt 
practically exports the whole of hers There are other count- 
ries like Russia and China which produce cotton in 
substantial quantities, but they do not count m the export 
market as they consume nearly ail they produce So much 
for the quantities available from the chief exporting 
countries 

But the cotton coming from the United States, India 
and Egypt is not the same kind of article All Egyptian 
cotton is of the finest long-staple variety , most of the American 
cotton is of medium or ordinary staple , Indian is practically 
all short -staple In 1913-14 the average price of the first was 
9 \\d per lb , of the second, 7 2d , and of the third, 5*87 d 
The medium American dominates the market Most of the 
cotton spun m Lancashire is ordinary American Upland No 
doubt, most of the Sea-Island cotton exported from America and 
Egypt is also purchased by Lancashire spinners, but that 
forms a very small portion of the total quantity of cotton 
consumed m Lancashire mills This extreme dependence 
on the United States has led the master spinners of the United 
Kingdom, especially since 1902, to look for other possible fields 
for growing cotton, preferably within the Empire In view 
of the growing world demand for cotton the International 
Federation of Mast ei -spinners has also interested itself m the 
work One of the results of this work is the cultivation of Sea- 
Island cotton in Egypt with the help of irrigation canals from 
the Nile The expenment has proved so successful that Egypt 
now takes the first rank and the United States second in the 
production of long-staple cotton The conditions m Sind m 
India are very similar to those in the Nile valley so far as the 
soil and sunshine go With the development of irrigation, 
therefore, Sind, like Egypt, may reasonably be expected to 
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produce substantial quantities of long-staple cotton A fair 
beginning has already been made 

But the mam problems m connection with Indian cotton 
are: (1) whether the quality of the bulk of her production 
cannot be improved , and (2) whether the yield per acre cannot 
be increased. As regards (1) it has already been stated that 
even the finest Broach stands last on the price-list of the 
international market A reference to the table of figures on 
p. 38 shows that the United Kingdom occupies the lowest 
position amongst the purchasers of Indian cotton , and she 
has done so throughout the period, only France occasionally 
bidding for the last place Of the 3 8 million bales of cotton 
consumed m the United Kingdom in 1912-13, 3 3 million came 
from the United States, *35 from Egypt and a trifling '05 
from India Next to Japan, Germany was the best customer 
for Indian cotton all through the fifteen years ; but even m 
Germany the comparative position held by Indian cotton is 
seen from the fact that of 1 • 60 million bales consumed in that 
country in 1912-13, 1 26 million bales came from the United 
States, ’ 18 millions from India and * 10 from Egypt Belgium 
stands third in the list of India's customers for cotton, but, again, 
of the * 2 millions bales consumed m 1912-13 in that country the 
United States account for 17 and India only for *08 Italy 
bought *50 millions bales from the States and 16 millions from 
India m the same year, and Austria * 60 million and * 15 million 
respectively It is clear from these figures that the Continental 
mills regard Indian cotton meiely as a cheaper substitute if 
medium American is too dear The United Kingdom buys 
medium American whatever the price The one fairly reliable 
market for short-staple Indian cotton is Japan It appears from 
the table of figures that until 1910-11 Japan generally took 
one-third of the annual exports of Indian cotton, but that 
dunng the last three years of the period, as once or twice before, 
she absorbed as much as hklf the Indian exports of that article. 
Indian cotton exported to Central Europe does not return 
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in the form of piece-goods to India, but Japan sends back 
the cotton she purchases in the form of yarn, hosiery, grey 
piece-goods, etc The short-staple Indian cotton is far too 
suitable for the coarser yarns spun by the Japanese mills to 
fear the competition of the medium American But Japan 
is making strenuous efforts to grow more of the raw material 
withm her own territory, notably Korea , and the development 
of the textile industry m Japan is bound to lead to a restricted 
demand for short-staple cotton and an expanded demand for 
medium and long-staple cotton in the near future That is the 
course which the development of the textile industry has taken 
in the United Kingdom, on the Continent of Europe and m India 
itself m the last fifty years It seems to be a wise policy, there- 
fore, from every point of view for India to improve the quality 
of the cotton she produces The question is how to do it. 

The conditions of the cotton-producing tracts of India 
are not uniform Cotton is produced on irrigated as well 
as monsoon lands The length of time during which the crop 
ripens varies from five months in some parts to eight months 
in others Out of a total of some 4 5 million bales of cotton 
(1 bale=3i cwt ) produced in India in 1912-13. 
l*4m was produced in the Bombay Presidency (including Sind.) 
1*1 „ „ „ „ Central Provinces and Berar. 

*5 „ „ „ „ Hyderabad (Deccan) 

*5 „ ,, „ „ the Madras Presidency (including 

Mysore) 

*6 „ „ „ „ Punjab. 

'3 „ „ „ „ Central India 

The first two contam the important black cotton soil 
districts. Agam, cotton competes with food-crops for culti- 
vation on the same soil Usually it is grown on the same soil 
once in three years. The crop needs a fair amount of moisture 
but plenty of sunshine. The latter never fails m India, and 
the crop only suffers on the monsoon lands when the rains have 
been too short or irregular. * 
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Various species of cotton are found wild in India, and 
the forms in general cultivation are very numerous, but most 
of them produce cotton of a short and coarse type The reason 
why these are chosen seems to be that they require a shorter 
period of growth and give a larger and more certain yield than 
the long-stapled varieties The supersession of hand-ginning 
by ginning factories, as leading to the mixture of all kinds of 
seeds, has been an important factor in the deterioration of 
Indian cotton Good and bad cotton mixed up only fetches 
the price of the worst ingredient of the mixture, so that there 
is no incentive to the farmer to produce the better type The 
creation of a market for the long-stapled variety is the first 
necessity The work of segiegatmg the superior indigenous 
varieties, of producing sufficient seed from them and distribut- 
ing it amongst the farmers has for some years been taken 
up by the Agricultural Departments, with promising results 
Efforts to introduce exotic varieties, especially American, 
have of course been made over and over again ever since 1788 
and until 1902 that was the mam channel into which efforts 
at improvement of the quality of cotton were directed But 
though such types have been acclimatised in parts of Bombay 
and Madras, their cultivation is nowhere on a very extensive 
scale The difficulty seems to be that commercial quantities 
of high-grade cotton are not produced unless there is a prospect 
of disposing of them profitably in a local market , and, on the 
other hand, a market for high-grade cotton cannot be organised 
unless substantial quantities of the stuff are forthcoming 
That is the vicious circle There is also a minor difficulty 
vtz. the natural deterioration of the exotic varieties in a strange 
soil and climate But that difficulty is more easily overcome 
There are also alternatives like selection and segregation of 
superior indigenous types and hybridisation. To sum up, 
the problem of improvement of the quality of Indian cotton 
seems to be one of better market organization rather than 
•one of technical improvements in the methods of cultivation 
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The Indian farmer has produced and can produce finer cotton 
if it is made worth his while to do so 4 

(2) The average yield of cotton in India is put at no more 
than 100 lbs of lint per acre , in America the average is 200 
lbs per acre , and m Egypt as high as 450 lbs In Bombay 
and Berar, the two most important cotton producing parts 
of India, the crop depends on the monsoon and is, therefore, 
naturally liable to fluctuation with the character of the season, 
but in Sind, Punjab, United Provinces and Madras, where 
artificial irrigation is available, the yield should be more certain. 
Apart from the factor of moisture, the yield of course depends 
upon methods of cultivation employed and the kind of seed 
used for sowing In both these matters the various experi- 
mental farms run by the Agricultural Departments do useful 
work of practical research and demonstration The Indian 
farmer, though conservative, like his compeers all over the 
world, and illiterate m addition, has a tradition of untold 
centuries of agricultural experience behind him and is of an 
essentially practical turn of mind He is indifferent to lectures 
on the theory of scientific agriculture, but if he sees better 
results produced by a change of methods, he is not very slow 
to adopt the latter He is quite willing to introduce new crops 
or new varieties of crops, to use seeds of a uniform and superior 
quality and to employ more efficient mechanical contrivances 
if these things can be brought within his reach in a financial 
sense. He knows the value of farm-yard manure and yet 
burns cowdung cakes to cook his food because that is the 
cheapest form of fuel he can lay hold of. He understands 
the value of waiting in order to secure a better price for his 
produce on the market , but m many cases he cannot wait even 
till the crop is harvested but is pledged to deliver it when 
ready to the local dealer at a low price for the sake of getting 
some money m advance from him In short, the question is 
not one of ignorance or conservatism so much as that of 
oramsation of credit and of the purchase and sale of materials 
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he estimates are official estimates which are often lower than those made by the trade The approximation between the two is greater 
the close of the period 

nt. — Final destination is accurately given from 1907-08 onwards. No break however is noticeable in the figures, say of Germany and 
, as might have been expected. 
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m the interests of the farmer himself. Seed distribution 
depots connected with Government farms, co-operative credit 
societies, co-operative societies for the purchase of implements 
and manures and the sale of farm-produce are some of the 
means of solving the problem, and the extinction of illiteracy 
is necessary to the spread of such popular organisations Only 
a beginning has so far been made, 

It has been found m America that the best manure for 
the cotton-producing soil is cotton-seed itself. The crushing 
of cotton-seed for oil and the restoration of the cake back to 
the soil are, in consequence, rapidly gaining ground m the 
Cotton Belt of the States In India the seed is largely used 
for feeding cattle, and latterly the exports of the seed have 
been increasing How to restore the seed back to the soil 
in order to increase the yield is partly an industrial and partly 
an agricultural problem. 

In conclusion it may be said that export figures show that 
raw cotton has done well during the period under review, but 
that an improvement in the quality and yield is very essential 
both from the agricultural and the industrial points of 
view 


JUTE, RAW. 

Jute disputes with cotton the position of being the most 
important single article of export from India Like cotton 
jute is an indigenous plant in India, but while the former was 
grown in small quantities all over the country for centuries, 
the latter is confined to the swampy grounds of Bengal and 
Assam The very word * jute 1 is derived from Orissa * jhot ' 
Which is a corruption of Sanskrit ‘ ] hat/ to be entangled The 
fibre came into commercial importance comparatively recent- 
ly during the Crimean War when the supply of Russian hemp 
was temporarily cut off Since then the cultivation of jute 
for the purposes of export was actively encouraged by the 
Government m India, with the result that whereas the export? 
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of that article in 1856-57 were valued at £0 18 million they rose 
to £3*36 million m 1879-80 and to £5*38 million m 1899-00 

Between 1899 and 1914, as the table of figures on p 42 
shows, the outturn of the crop has risen, according to official 
estimates, from about 19 million cwts to as much as 31 and 
35 million cwts The monsoon rams are plentiful in Bengal 
(especially Eastern Bengal) and Assam, and they never fail 
The danger to the jute crop arises not from drought but from 
unusually heavy floods which sometimes occur The soil 
which is suitable for cultivating jute is however, also suitable 
for nce-growing , and so the amount of jute grown in one 
year is affected by the farmer's experience of the relative 
profitability of the two crops in the preceding year The 
remarkable rise in the price of jute in 1905-06 led to a remark- 
ably high crop in 1906-07 As the price soared still higher in 
that year, the crop in 1907-08 beat all previous records Then 
came the inevitable slump in price and the crop of 1908-09 
dropped to an abnormally low level (see table and also the 
accompanying diagram) 

The quantity of jute annually exported rose from 9 million 
cwts in 1899-1900to 17 million in 1912-13 The rise m value was 
even more striking, viz , from £5 3 million in the former year to 
j£18*0milhoninthe!atter In 1913-14 the quantity was smaller 
but the value greater than in 1912-13 (see diagram) The 
fluctuations in the price of jute during the decade 1904-14, 
with a general upward tendency, have indeed been exceptional, 
and the trade has enjoyed great prosperity Side by side with 
the external demand, the internal consumption, especially 
by the jute mills of Calcutta, has also grown during the period 
from about 10 to nearly 18 million cwts (see table) As in 
the case of cotton, nearly half the crop is consumed at home 
and the other half exported 

India holds a virtual monopoly m the jute-market Ef- 
forts have been made to grow the fibre in Mexico, Algeria and 
Formosa, but with indifferent results Fiji is said to be a 
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more promising field and so may be the Congo Valjey and the 
Gold Coast of Africa. Persia grows some jute for local con- 
sumption. So far the Indian hold on the market has not been 
challenged, but the very high prices like those of 1910-14, 
bring m the possibility of the invention of synthetic substi- 
tutes and the certainty of the greater use of inferior but cheaper 
kinds of hemp 

Jute as the cheapest fibre on the market has now practi- 
cally supplanted hemp m the manufacture of ordinary bagging 
and sacking The demand for jute in the international mar- 
ket, therefore, naturally depends upon the volume of agri- 
cultural produce like wheat or cotton which requires annually 
to be handled throughout the world This volume has shown 
remarkable growth since 1900 , hence the increased demand 
for jute and a rise m price in spite of increased production 
There is also another factor which has helped to increase the 
demand for this fibre, viz , that owing to improved methods 
and better machinery for working it, the better qualities of 
jute are now used for making carpets and rugs and various 
other things which are not very durable but are showy and 
cheap and hence find a ready market It is to the interest 
of India, therefore, to make two maunds of jute grow, if pos- 
sible, where one grew before Latterly the Agricultural Depart- 
ment of Bengal has addressed itself to this problem As 
compared to cotton, the position of Indian jute in the world 
market is very much better, and India must by no means 
allow that position to be weakened 

The chief foreign customer for Indian jute throughout the 
period was the United Kingdom [see table) The average 
of her purchases for the first three years of the period was 46 
per cent of the exports , the average for the last three years 
of the period, however, was only 40 per cent Germany, which 
throughout held the second rank amongst the customers for 
|ute, bought 20 per cent, at the beginning and 21 per cent, at 
the close of ihe penod, the average being taken for the saine 
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three years in each case. Similar figures for the United States 
worked out at 1 1 per cent, and nearly 1 1 per cent, respectively* 
France was practically on a par with the United States as a 
purchaser of Indian jute all through the fifteen years. Then 
came Austria with 5 per cent, at the beginning and nearly 
6 per cent, at the close of the period. Italy stood next below 
Austria, with about 4 and 5 per cent to her credit respectively, 
Amongst the minor customers was Spam which began the 
period with very low purchases but at its close bought more 
than half of what Italy did. 

The relative positions of these various customers remained 
unaltered dunng the period, allowing for slight exceptions 
here and there With the exception of the United Kingdom, 
however, all the rest of them kept up or slightly increased 
their respective shares in the trade The disparity m the 
absolute quantities bought by the various countries is not 
great, considering that in 1913-14, for instance, out of the 
£20 millions odd worth of jute exported, the United Kingdom 
took about £7 millions worth, Germany £4 millions, United 
States and France £2 millions each, Austria and Italy £1 million 
each. It is clear that unlike in the other countries, notably 
m Germany, the absorption of Indian jutem the United King- 
dom, though steadily increasing throughout the period, did 
not keep pace with the growing volume of the jute trade. 
Germany's relative ascendancy over the United States or France 
was kept up all through , but that of the United Kingdom 
over Germany was prejudiced in favour of the latter, 

WOOL, RAW. 

Wool is an article of quite a subsidiary importance m the 
export trade of India. In the list, given at the beginning 
of this chapter, of the main articles oJ export arranged ac- 
cording to their values, wool stands very near the bottom* 
Still, the exports of that article in 1913-14 were valued at over 
a million and a half pounda sterling ; so it is worth while to 
go into the trade a little. 
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, The accompanying chart and the table of figures show 
the general growth during the period m the exports of wool 
The quantity exported was 31 million lbs in 1899-00. It fell 
during the next two years and was only 19 million in 1901-02; 
then it rose steadily year by year to 45 million in 1906-07 
There was a drop to 39 million 1907-08, a recovery next year, 
and then a steep rise to 59 million in 1909-10, since when there 
was a steady decline to 48 million at the end of the penod m 
1913-14 

The curve of values shows a rise and fall generally in 
sympathy with the curve of quantities, with the single 
exception of the year 1908-09, when the quantity rose but 
value fell in comparison with the preceding year. The 
general trend of specific value was upward ( see table and 
chart). 

A good deal of the wool exported as Indian really comes 
into India from beyond the land frontiers, chiefly from Afgha- 
nistan. Of the 53 million lbs exported m 1912-13 the amount 
coming from these foreign sources was 21 million lbs ; in 1913-14, 
similar figures were 48 and 25 million lbs respectively. The chief 
sources within India are the Punjab (notably the Native State 
of Kashmir) and the North-West Frontier Province (notably 
Hissar). Othersources are the Himalayan tracts of the United 
Provinces — Garhwal, Naim Tal and Almora,— -Sind, Bikanir, 
etc. The pastures are nowhere very noble, and a drought 
puts them badly out of action That explains the low exports 
at the beginning of the period in particular. Karachi does 
the major part of the export trade, and Bombay the remainder. 
The quality of the exports, especially of those from Karachi 
is very poor as appears from the fact that during the decade 
1904-14 the pnee at Karachi (Kandahar wool) was about four 
or five pence per lb. and that at Bombay, eight or nine pence. 
Sandand dirt are allowed to get mixed with the wool, and the 
methods of production and of marketing m the interior 'are 
primitive 
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Practically all the exports go to the United Kirgdcm 
where they occupy quite a subsidiary position both m the 
matter of quahty and quantity In 1912-13 the United King- 
dom imported 

285 million lbs from Australia 

184 „ „ „ New Zealand. 

121 „ „ „ South Afnca (the Cape). 

56 „ „ „ Argentine 

55 „ „ „ India. 

All the ' fine wool ' comes from the first two countries 
The * coarse 1 Indian wool is used mostly for carpets, rugs, 
cheap and mixed woollen goods, etc There seems to be little 
scope in the world-market for Indian wool as it is, nor is there 
much prospect of India becoming a great wool-producing 
country What she can do, however, is to work her wool up 
into coarse blankets, horse-clothing and such other stuff for 
local consumption as well as for export to other parts of Asia 
Attempts at improvement of quality of the indigenous raw 
material should, of course, simultaneously be made 
SILK, RAW 

Raw silk is not one of the principal articles of export from 
India The only reason for dealing briefly with it here is that 
the trade, which m the days of the company was an important 
one, has been on the down grade since then and is now in 
danger of extinction It was the East India Company which 
made mulberry-silk-growing an important industry in Bengal 
Large quantities of silk used to be exported from that province 
to Europe. The position changed when the temperate coun- 
tries of Europe, especially France and Italy, took up silk- 
gowmg scientifically, and m the East, Japan set herself to the 
production of silk on modem lines. China had always been 
a great silk-producing country, but after thirty years of sus- 
tained efforts under the guiding care of the State, Japan beat 
her and herself became the largest silk-growing country in 
the world China and Japan together supply two-thirds of 
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the world's demand for silk, and one-third of that demand 
comes from the United States alone. Indian silk has been 
driven out of that market by shipments from Canton, Shanghai 
and Yokohama The table of figures on p 50 shows how the 
exports of raw silk from India declined during the penod both 
in quantity and value The specific value, however, did not 
definitely dechne (see table for detailed figures) Since 1909 
India actually began to import more raw silk than she 
exported 

The chief customer for Indian raw silk was France through- 
out the period That country took from one-half to two- 
thirds of the quantity exported, and the United Kingdom took 
practically all the rest But the latter country re-exported 
most of her imports of Indian raw silk to France, as the figures 
for the last five years of the period clearly bring out (see 
table) The United States used to buy insignificant quan- 
tities till 1911 when she ceased to buy altogether 

Broadly speaking, Indian raw silk has four varieties, viz., 
(1) Mulberry , (2) Muga , (3) Eri and (4) Tasar The first of 
these, mulberry, is the silk which has to compete m the world 
market with the fine products, also of the mulberry silkworm, 
reared m the temperate regions of the Far East and in Southern 
Europe The part of India which is most suitable for the 
production of this class of silk is Kashmir where m the valley 
of the Jhelum mulberry trees naturally grow m large numbers 
Ever since 1896 the State of Kashmir has taken a special 
interest in sericulture and has succeeded m the course of a 
few years m planting the industry firmly within its domam 
and turnmg it into a growing source of revenue for the State 
Exchequer. The introduction of improve^ Italian methods 
of sericulture, the importation of sound 'seed' from Europe 
and later the rearing of the same within the State nurseb- 
ries, the use of machinery for reeling the silk, and the estab- 
lishment of standard grades to facilitate the marketing of the 
product, were some of the ways by which the industry was 



modernized and put on a sound financial footing Bengal 
is not as suitable a region for the mulberry as Kashmir, but the 
industry has for over a century been established there and the 
problem is one of arresting decay That problem was recog- 
nized by the Government as early as 1886, but as compared to 
Kashmir the tangible results of Government activity have 
been rather poor, considering, for instance, that the estab- 
lishment of nurseries for the production of sufficient sound 
seed for all the silk-growing districts (not more than two or 
three) of the province had not in 1913 progressed beyond the 
stage of contemplation The Pusa Agricultural Research 
Institute has, however, successfully demonstrated the possi- 
bilities for (2) Muga silk, which is coarser than mulberry but 
for which Eastern Bengal and Assam provide a great field, 
Both mulberry and muga silks are derived from fully domesti- 
cated silkworms (3) Eri silk, which is like Muga in coarseness, 
is derived from a semi-domesticated silkworm which feeds on 
the castor-seed plant Eastern Bengal and Assam are, again, 
the special fields for development, but other provinces, too, 
where the castor plant grows, can take up the En-silk-rearing 
industry. The peculiarity about Eri silk is that it is the only 
kind of silk got without killing the insect, though of course 
it is the coarser on that account This fact has a great com- 
mercial importance in India if only it were made widely known 
to the consumers of silk for religious purposes (4) Tasar silk 
is entirely got from a wild silkworm which abounds m forest 
tracts, especially of the Central Provinces This peculiar origin, 
however, creates an element of uncertainty in the supply which 
is not helpful to a good market organization 

Since 1897 the State of Mysore has encouraged a private 
firm m starting the Mulberry-silk-rearing industry in its 
territory on Japanese lines The Salvation Army has made 
similar experiments in other parts of India With the excep- 
tion of Kashmir, however, silk-rearing industry cannot be said ' 
to be in a healthy condition anywhere in India 



Waste silk is a by-product of nett silk, but an important 
by-product, contrary to what its name would indicate It 
is used m a number of trades of by no means an insignificant 
character, eg , plush-making (for rugs), sewing-silk, crepe-de- 
chine, nmons, lining for ladies’ dresses, etc As is but natural) 
waste silk is exported by all the countries which export raw 
silk. The exports from India during the period have been 
fluctuating till 1909-10, and since then have been on the 
downward grade, though the decline has been smaller 
than in the case of raw silk The specific value was equally 
fluctuating though not definitely declining {see table) 
France is, again, the chief customer, generally taking about 
two-thirds of the quantity exported The purchases of the 
United Kingdom were usually small, ^though the proportion 
varied from one-sixth to one-third The complaint of the 
trade was that Indian waste-silk was found to be mixed up 
with cotton, clay, human and animal hair and such other 
extraneous matter, which had to be removed before combing 
and spinning the silk, and the removal naturally meant 
gi eater cost of production foi the spun yarn The sorting 
of the waste silk put on the market was also badly done 
These things unnecessarily reduced the value of an otherwise 
unobjectionable material Kashmir waste was an exception 
to this general description of Indian waste Chinese waste 
silk was open to the same objections as the Indian, that 
explains why Japan dominated the market m this case 
too 

Cocoons were exported in increasing quantities during 
the period, theincrease between 1910 and 1913 being specially 
noteworthy ( see table) The principal customer was the 
United Kingdom, which till 1910 took anything between 50 
and 90% of the quantity exported , France took the 
remamder In 1911 and 1912 France took nearly 80% 
of the exports, but once more dropped to 20% m 1913. 
In the latter year Italy for the first time purchased 
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nearly 50% of the quantity exported (see table). That 
shows that France and Italy are potential markets for 
Indian cocoons 

The reason why these countries have been buying more 
cocoons and less raw silk from India is that they can then do 
the reeling themselves by machinery upto the requisite grades 
of fineness and secure uniformity of size m the thread, which 
is not possible when the reeling is done by hand, as m 
Bengal 

The rearing of cocoons is a cottage industry supplying 
spare-time occupation to the agricultunst and his family 
The value of cocoons depends upon their size and the latter 
obviously depends upon the quality of the seed used piovided, 
of course, that the worms are property looked after In France 
sound seed is given to the farmers and the latter bring back 
the cocoons The fineness of the thread depends upon the 
Q mallness of the number of cocoons put together m making 
it , the bigger the cocoons, the smaller the number that has 
to be used, and the finer the thread Bengal cocoons are 
very small The Kashmir State has improved the quality 
of cocoons produced and increased their quantity by properly 
organizing the machinery for the production and distribution 
of sound seed within its territory That is probably the 
explanation of the substantial increase m exports since 1910 
and of the appreciably higher specific value which obtained 
particularly towards the close of the period ( see Table 
for detailed figures) 


OILSEEDS 

The export-trade in Indian oil-seeds grew in value from 
»ix million pounds in 1899-1900 to seventeen million in 1913-14 
\t the beginning of the period the bulk of the trade consisted 
n linseed, rapeseed and sesamum During the period the 
mportance of ground-nuts, cotton-seed, castor-seed and copra 
;rew so much that the latter came to be ranked along with the 
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former as forming the bulk of the trade The following figures 
bring this out clearly — 



1899- 1900 

1913-14 


million £ 

million £ 

Linseed 

3* 0 

4 4 

Groundnuts 

•06 

3 2 

Rapeseed . 

1* 3 

2 8 

Sesamum . . 

1* 3 

1*7 

Cotton-seed 

•00 

1 4 

Castor-seed 

• 3 

1*3 

Copra 

06 

1 0 


These will now be considered in detail one after another. 


LINSEED. 

This valuable crop is grown in India almost exclusively 
for export, the proportion of the production consumed within 
the country being very small Export of Indian linseed was 
first recorded m 1832 when it was 3 cwts In 1860 half a 
million hundredweights were exported, in 1880 five million 
odd, m 1900 about the same quantity The exports since 
then year by year are given in the table of figures on 
p 54 and the chart, both in quantity and value A glance 
at these shows how the exports show violent fluctuations from 
year to year Linseed is a cold weather crop like wheat, and 
like it is affected by the seasonal conditions. It is sown in the 
same regions as wheat, and either by itself or under food crops 
as the cultivator finds it profitable to do The crop of 
one year comes into statistical account in the following 
year. 

Prior to 1900 India held a dominant position m the world- 
market for linseed, but since then there has been a great increase 
m the cultivation of linseed in the world, particularly m 
Argentine and latterly in Canada The following figures 
give the details of the world crop m 1913-14, and the 
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available surplus for 
production — 

export in the 

various countries of 

Estimated Outturn 

Quantity Exported 


(000 tons) 

(000 tons) 

Argentine . 

995 

918 

India 

547 

414 

Canada 

445 

235 

Russia 

703 

107 

United States 

453 

ml. 


(Figures taken from an article on Oilseeds m the Bulletin 
of the Imperial Institute, 1917, No 3, July-Sept ) 

It is clear from the above figures that the country which 
now dominates the market in linseed is Argentine India 
ranks second m importance, exporting about half as much as 
Argentine Canada exports over half as much as India, but is 
fast growing in importance Russia produces a huge quantity 
but does not count for much in the export market The United 
States, though a great producer, has yet to import, which she 
does from her northern neighbour 

The crop in Argentine is as much subject to drought and 
frost as that in India, so that simultaneous failure m the two 
countries would tend to raise the price of linseed in the world 
market, and simultaneous abundance of yield to depress it 
Failure in one country may, on the other hand, be compensated 
by heavy yield in the other So much for the supply side 
As for demand, there is always a demand for it, as linseed 
oil is the most valuable drying oil and as such is in great request 
for making oil-paints, varnishes, printers' mk, etc Cold- 
pressed linseed oil, when refined, can also be used as a substitute 
for olive oil, and linseed cake is a most valuable feeding 
substance for cattle A look at the chart shows that the 
quantity and value curves of the Indian exports of linseed 
rise and fall as a general rule in good sympathy The only 
exceptions are the years 1900-01, 1904-05 and 1913-14. In 
other words, whatever quantity India has available for export 
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1 
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is absorbed at a fairly remunerative price (see table for 
fluctuations of specific value) The principal customers of 
Indian linseed have, practically throughout the penod, been 
the United Kingdom and France, buying roughly about 30% 
and 15% respectively Belgium, Germany and Italy stand 
next in order Germany used to buy more than France till 
1905-06 but has dropped to about half as much as the latter 
country since then Belgium, on the other hand, bought 
much less than Germany till 1907-08, but since then has been 
buying ever so much more, especially between 1910 and 1913. 
In fact, Belgium’s purchases during those three years were 
greater even than those of France (see table of figures). 

India exports linseed but has to import linseed oil. In 
1913-14 the imports of the latter article amounted to 438,000 
gallons Some oil is pressed in India, mostly by bullock presses, 
but it is inferior in quality to the imported article There 
is evidently a good field for the modernisation and development 
of this important industry in India The more oil is pressed 
in India, the more cake would be available for the cattle as 
food and the more saving would be effected in the transport 
of bulky goods 

RAPESEED 

While linseed is grown almost exclusively for export, 
rapeseed in India is grown mainly for internal consumption 
The seed is crushed mostly in the village bullock-presses , 
the oil is used for lighting purposes, and the cake as manure 
Vegetable oil is, however, steadily being superseded by mineral 
oil for lighting the home in India From the nature of the 
use to which it is put it is easily inferred that rapeseed is grown 
extensively in India But for the purpose of export the 
province of the Punjab chiefly counts Of the nearly five 
million hundredweights exported from India in 1913-14 about 
three and a half million went from Karachi alone, a little over 
a million from Bombay and a paltry hundred thousand or so 
from Calcutta The exports of Karachi are derived from 
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the Punjab and those of Bombay chiefly from the rapeseed 
crop of the United Provinces Rape is often grown inextri- 
cably mixed up with mustard in India Like linseed rape 
is sown in the autumn and reapedun early spring The crop 
may be grown by itself or under food crops The latter 
practice is naturally more common in the case of rapeseed 
than m that of linseed because the latter is a valuable crop 
in itself The following figures show the extent of the practice 
m both cases — 


1911-12 

1912-13 

1913-14. 

(000 tons) (000 tons) 

(000 tons) 

("Pure 699 

683 

715 

Rape and mustard ^ 



[Mixed 609 

551 

327 

("Pure 499 

410 

323 

Linseed 



L Mixed 140 

128 
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As the maturing season of rapeseed lies, as m the case of 
linseed, towards the close of the official year, the crop of one 
season figures in the export statistics of the following year, 
The early crop of the season may, of course, appear in the 
exports of the same year 

The accompanying table of figures shows the estimated 
output and the quantity exported year by year during the 
period 1899-1914 The output varies greatly from year to 
year according to the character of the season and hence the 
quantity exported also varies widely Roughly speaking, 
about 20% of the rapeseed produced in India is exported. 
The quantity curve and value-curve in the accompanying 
diagram show a fairly close correspondence, which means 
that, as m the case of linseed, whatever surplus India can offer 
for export is taken at a fairly remunerative price , the demand 
is always there Unlike in lmseed, India dominates the market 
in rapeseed Her competitor is Southern European Russia 
whose exports m 1913-14 were 2 \ millions cwts against India's 
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$ mil. The Table shows how the specific value of the Indian 
exports of rapeseed rose continuously throughout the period 
The two sudden jumps of 1900 and 1907 were exceptional 

The pnncipal customers of Indian rapeseed have through- 
out the period been Belgium, Germany and France, taking 
roughly 35 per cent , 25 per cent and 20 per cent , respectively, 
of the quantity exported from India Belgium materially 
increased her purchases after 1908 The United Kingdom 
bought much less comparatively, somewhere about 8 per cent. 
Oil and cake used, however, to be exported from the Continent 
to the United Kingdom Both Germany and France got over 
eighty per cent of the rapeseed they crushed in 1913-14 from 
India Germany got about ten per cent of her rapeseed supply 
from Roumama in the same year There is no reason why 
India should not export the oil and cake instead of the raw 
seed, so as to supply the market for those products m the Unit- 
ed Kingdom and eliminate the intervention of the Continental 
crushers Japan has been trying to do that since 1908 She 
also competes in the seeds market, offering soya bean to the 
European seed-crushers as an alternative to linseed or 
rapeseed. 

SESAMUM (also called til or pnph) This plant has been 
cultivated in India from time immemorial as is 
evidenced by the fact that the Sanskrit word for oil is 
* taila ' meaning ' made of til ’ Sesame is extensively grown 
all over India, either as a khanp (autumn) or rabbi (cold 
weather) crop In the United Provinces it is a mixed crop 
grown under food crops , in all other provmces it is a pure 
crop. It has two \ aneties, white and black The latter yields 
more and better oil , the former is used as food by itself or 
in sweetmeats Sesame oil is largely used in India for culinary 
purposes and also as lamp-oil. Again, either the oil or the 
seed itself is used as the basis of indigenous perfumes. The 
failure of the rapeseed crop leads to an increased internal 
demand for sesame and hence less of the latter is available 
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for export For the poorer people sesame oil serves all the 
purposes of butter Hence also there is a good demand for 
sesame oil in places like Mauritius, Ceylon and Java which 
contain a number of Indian coolie immigrants at work on 
plantations ^esame cake is a valuable food for cattle all 
over India. 

The table of figuies on p 60 gives the estimated 
outturn and the quantity of sesame exported year by year 
for the whole period 1899-1914 The output vanes widely 
between six and twelve million hundredweights according to 
the nature of the season , hence the exports also fluctuate 
between one and three million hundredweights Roughly, 
about 20 to 25 per cent of the crop is exported The period 
as a whole shows no tendency for the exports to increase. The 
accompanying diagram brings out this latter fact at a glance. 
It also shows the pretty close correspondence between quan- 
tities and values exported The rise m specific value was, 
in fact, pretty continuous throughout the period ( see 
table) 

The destination of the exports of sesame is the Continental 
countries Sesame oil is used in Europe for the same purposes 
as olive oil, e g , soap-making, and although less widely known 
than the latter is commercially a much more important oil 
The principal customers of sesame during the period were 
France, Belgium, Austria-Hungary, Germany and Italy At 
the beginning of the period France overshadowed all the other 
customers and took 50 per cent and more of the Indian product, 
but at the close of the period her proportion dwindled down 
to 20 or 25 per cent The reason was the supersession of 
sesame by groundnut in the crushing mills of France The 
purchases of Belgium varied between 20 and 30 per cent and 
the general tendency was towards steadiness. Austria was a 
very minor customer till 1906 but after that year steadily 
increased her purchases so that at the close of the*period her 
share was about 20 per cent. Germany’s share was about 
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tO or 12 per cent all through Italy's share was about 14 per 
’ent at the beginning of the period It went on getting stead* 
ly reduced till it almost reached 5 per cent in 1907-08, then 
t recovered and rose to about 10 percent by the end of the 
period On the whole, the export trade in Indian sesame does 
lot hold out much prospect of expansion because of the com* 
petition of cheaper seeds like groundnut or palm-kernel, which 
an be used as substitutes There is also the competition of 
Chinese sesame which has been getting keener since 1904, 
n 1913-14 China exported about the same quantity as India. 

GROUNDNUTS 

These are grown widely in India as a garden crop and even 
is an occasional field crop, but on a commercial scale they are 
;rown only in Madras and Bombay In the early nineties 
Bombay used to produce the bulk of the ciop exported from 
ndia, but between 1895 and 1900 what with bad seasons, 
vhat with diseased crops, the exports lapidly declined and were 
>ractically thieatened with extinction Then a new variety 
vas introduced from Mazambique in East Africa which gave 
i higher yield and also a greater percentage of oil from the 
mt Consequently the crop once moie foufid favour with 
he Indian farmer especially in Madras in the South Arcot 
listrict, where as in the neighbouring French district of Pondi- 
herry, special efforts were made by the British and French 
jovernments respectively to experiment with new disease- 
esisting varieties imported from abroad Similar tests were 
ilso made in Bombay and with success, but Madras beat 
head during this revival and became the chief producei of 
groundnuts in India for purposes of export 

The table of figures on p 64 shows the estimated 
►utturn and the quantity exported year by year during the 
>enod At the beginning both the items were very small; 
hen there was a slow growth till 1908-09, followed by a rapid 
rowth during the last five years of the period The estimates 
f The- outturn are not very accurate specially m the earlier 
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years, but there is no doubt about the quantity exported 
annually and that remained practically steady between 1904 
and 1909 One fact that does not appear in the trade statistics 
is that quite a large quantity of groundnuts, as much as half 
the exports from British India, if not more, find an outlet 
I through the French port of Pondicherry and therefore escape 
record at the hands of the Madras Government officials , and 
the proportion taking that route is not always the same. The 
absence of growth in the exports till 1909 has been explained 
by the suggestion that even good varieties of groundnut in- 
troduced from abroad naturally deteriorate m a few years 
in Indian soil and conditions The more probable explanation 
is that the plant drives its roots deep into the soil, thus 
necessitating deeper ploughing afterwards and the use of proper 
manure if the yield and quality of the crop are to be maintained 
Now the farmer will not undergo all this trouble and expense 
unless the price is sufficiently stimulating . Gi oundnut competes 
with cotton m Madras as a crop suitable for the same soil, 
so the farmer chooses whichever appears to him likely to fetch 
a better price One fact in favour of gi oundnut is that it 
can wait for rain longer than other crops as it drives its roots 
deeper down into the soil Thei e is always an internal demand 
for groundnut m India, for the oil is widely consumed in the 
country and, being cheaper, is used for purposes of adulteration 
with sesamum or rapeseed oil The cake is used either as 
cattle-food or, if too dry, as manure for high-priced crops 
like sugar-cane Most of the crushing is done by bullock- 
presses, but mills with modern machinery have been started, 
particularly round Calcutta and Rangoon, which import the 
nuts from Madras Upper Burma has been found a suitable 
field for the cultivation of groundnut, and the crop is making 
good headway there As a result of the internal demand 
just described, the exports of groundnut from India only 
range from about 25 to 35 per cent of the total crop. The 
percentage may be larger if the exports via Pondicherry are 
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taken into account. The accompanying diagram illustrates 
the close correspondence between the quantities and values 
of groundnut exported year by year , m other words, the 
market seems ready to absorb greater quantities without 
there being a depression in price In fact, specific values 
steadily rose since 1903 ( see table) 

The principal customer for Indian groundnuts throughout 
the period was France which took over 80 per cent 
of the exports Belgium, Germany, Italy and Austria- 
Hungary shared the remainder Groundnuts from Senegal 
and other parts of West Africa yield a greater percentage of 
oil than the Indian "nuts and also reach France m a better 
condition They have, therefore, always been in greater 
favour than the Indian product at the principal French nut- 
crushing centres of Marseilles and Boi deaux But the increasing 
demand for groundnut oil in latter years both in America 
and Europe gave Indian groundnuts the opportunity of 
pushing forward in the export market The oil was formerly 
used in Europe chiefly for soap-making and as a lubricant. 
Then refined groundnut oil came to be used as an effective 
substitute for olive oil When a process was discovered for 
completely deodorizing the oil, it became an important article 
of food, being used either by itself as a vegetable oil m place 
of butter, e g , in Southern Europe, or more* widely m the 
manufacture of edible fats and lards The world’s demand 
for edible fats was increasing before the European War, and 
the supply of vegetable fats was found to be more capable of 
expansion than that of animal fats As a result of the war and 
the extensive slaughter of animals which it involved on the 
Continent of Europe, the balance in favour of vegetable fats 
has been definitely emphasized for years to come There is a 
good prospect, therefore, for Indian groundnuts of the right 
quality. West Afnca has already been mentioned as one 
great competitor. The other one is China, especially in the 
market of the United Kingdom which has become quite as 
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bi$ & centre of the trade during the war as France was before, 
there is no reason, of course, why India should not bend her 
energies towards exporting refined groundnut oil rather than 
shelled nuts That would lessen the demand for shipping 
space and make it possible to restore the cake back to the 
land as manure, either directly or through the medium of 
the farm-yard cattle 

COTTON-SEED 

The export-tiade in Indian cotton-seed has wholly arisen 
during the period under review There were practically no 
exports of that article in 1899-00 and yet only within three 
years, in 1902-3, they ranked second m quantity and fourth 
m value among oil-seeds exported from India Ten years 
after, in 1913-14, the exports of cotton-seed still ranked second 
in quantity, being only lower than those of linseed , but in 
value they ranked fifth instead of fourth, groundnuts having 
in the meantime risen in importance above cotton-seed In 
value, linseed, rapeseed and sesamum always exceeded cotton- 
seed. The accompanying diagram and table of figures show 
the fluctuation of exports from year to year in quantity and 
value Though the general tendency both of total quantity 
and of total value was that of a use, the use was by no means 
continuous The specific value, however, lose continuously 
throughout the period, except for the years 1903 and 1904 
when it slightly fell (See the Table for detailed figures ) 

The greatest producer of cotton-seed in the world is, 
of course, the United States, that country being the mam 
source of cotton for the textile world In 1913-14 the United 
States had an output of five million tons of cotton-seed against 
India’s two million But the United States does not export 
the seed , she exports cotton-oil and cake. In 1913-14 her 
exports of oil amounted to 35 million gallons , the United 
Kingdom exported 7 . 6 mil and China 1 8 mil The exports 
,of cotton-oil from India were so small that they were not 
separately lecorded in the statistics The chief market for 



c6tton-seed is in the United Kingdom which, unlike the United 
States, depends entirely upon imports foi her manufacture 
of cotton-oil Almost all the exports of Indian cotton-seed 
were absorbed by the United Kingdom all through the period , 
but Britain’s purchases of Egyptian seed were greater still, 
eg , 428,000 tonsm 1913-14 against 284,000 tons from India 
It is probable that a portion of the Egyptian seed was 
re-exported from the United Kingdom to Germany, which 
Country also made dnect purchases from Egypt 

Upland American cotton-seed and Indian cotton-seed 
are both called ‘ white ’ oi ‘ fuzzy/ owing to the lint still left 
on it Egyptian and Sea-Island seed aie both ‘ black ' The 
Americans take the husk oft and pioduce fine edible cotton-oil 
and cake which thev unload cheaply on the European market 
m huge quantities (That was, at any rate, the position before 
the War) Geiman> used largely to purchase American cotton- 
oil and meal and, if possible, the seed too Continental cattle 
live indoois on meal foi a laige pait of the year , hence the 
demand foi rich cotton-meal and cake theie English cattle 
live more on pastuie, so the English farmer does not mind 
aninfenoi quality of cake piovided it is cheapei Hence 
Germany could send undecoiticatcd cake from Egyptian 
cotton-seed o\er to England The undecorticated cotton- 
cake made m England fiom Indian cotton-seed was cheaper 
than the Egyptian and, therefoie, could find a ready market. 
So then, the puce of the Indian cotton-seed and the expoits of 
that article are affected by the puce at which the Amencan 
cotton-oil is sold and also by the price at which the Egyptian 
seed is sold 

Since the discovery of successful methods of hulling 
cotton-seed, the supply of cotton-oil, pressed out of the pure 
kernel and highly refined, began rapidly to increase That 
was particularly the case in the United States, as noted above. 
The demand for the refined oil also increased simultaneously 
as the latter could be used as a substitute for olive oil and also 
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as a material in the preparation of margarine, which was 
growing m impoitance at the same time The growth in the 
Indian exports of cotton-seed affords a parallel m a smaller 
way to the growth in the expoits of Indian groundnuts, both 
being due to the increasing importance of vegetable fats in 
European markets The non-edible varieties of cotton-oil 
are used in soap-making The husk is said to be suitable 
for the manufacture of supeuor wntmg-paper 

The internal demand for Indian cotton-seed is very large 
The seed is used by itself foi fattening cattle Not much 
seed, however, is crushed for oil The growing scarcity of 
ghee (clarified butter) m the country indicates the possibility 
of pushing cheap, highly refined oils as substitutes Even 
from the point of view of the home market, there seems to be 
a field in India for the development of the cotton-seed crushing 
industry on modern lines The external demand for the 
products has already been touched upon It is true, perhaps, 
that the piospects in the development of this industry are 
not quite so bright as in the case of crushing other oil-seeds 
with modern methods , but they aie by no means negligible 
And it always is good economy to put the seed back into the 
soil as manure in some foim, as the Americans do with 
advantage The Americans are also experimenting on using 
cottob-seed flour along with wheat-flour for bread-making. 
The suggestion may be of value m Indian conditions 
CASTOR-SEED 

The castor-plant is essentially a tropical and sub-tropical 
plant It glows in all provinces m India, either as a perennial 
or an annual plant It exhausts the soil of its nitrogen, and 
the seed is not sufficiently valuable to induce the farmer to 
grow it as a crop by itself noi always even as a mixed crop 
with another seed or cereal. The large leaves of the plant 
give good shade and hence it is very much m favour as ahedge- 
crop for sugar-cane, turmeric, gingei, etc. In Assam the 
plant is abundantly grown, not for its seed, but for its leaves 



which serve as food for the eri silk-worm Cattle, too, eat 
the leaves with relish, but the plant is peculiarly subject to 
defoliation by caterpillars The resulting precariousness of 
the crop is another reason why it is not much in favour with 
the farmer Theie is a good internal demand for castor-seed 
m India as the railway companies crush it into oil in power- 
mills of their own and use the oil for lighting the wagons It 
is said to burn slowly, to give off less smoke and a cooler light 
The mills centre chiefly round Calcutta and Madras The 
Calcutta mills draw upon the seed from Bengal and the United 
Provinces and also partly from Madras For purposes of 
export only the seed of the Bombay Presidency and the Nizam’s 
Dominions counts, the port of Bombay doing practically the 
whole of the export trade 

The exports of castor-seed have been trebled in quantity 
during the period and more than trebled in value (See the 
accompanying diagram and the table of figures) The growth 
has been fairly continuous throughout the period, the more 
so in the case of total value than as regards the total quantity 
exported The specific value made sudden jumps in 1900, 
1906 and 1910 , the years 1901 to 1905 were years of downward 
trend , between 1905 and 1914, however, the general tendency 
was for the specific value to go up (See Table) The reason 
of the general prosperity of the castor trade during the period 
under review is as follows India has a virtual monopoly 
of the export of castor-seed in the whole world The castor 
plant grows. m the United States, but there are no exports of 
seed from that country On the other hand, there were 
imports of Indian seed into it in substantial quantities during 
the last three years of the period under review Java and 
Indo-Chma have, howe\er, begun to grow the seed m com- 
mercial quantities, and Algeria and Brazil can become keen 
competitors in that trade Thirty years ago India used to 
export castor-oil, not castor-seed Since 1888-9 the exports 
of oil began to decrease and those of seed to increase The 
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reason probably was that the Calcutta nulls, which used to 
supply the oil for export, did not keep abreast of the supenoi 
methods introduced into the industry in Europe and America 
Dunng the'War there was a great impetus once more given to 
the export-trade of Indian castor-oil 

The chief customer for the exports of Indian castor-seed 
was the United Kingdom throughout the years, 1899 to 1914 
She increased her share of the trade from one-third to one-half 
during the period The next best customer was France, but 
her share decreased from about 40 pei cent at the beginning 
of the period to 14 per cent at its close Belgium trebled 
her purchases during the fifteen years but the maximum leached 
was only about 10 or 12 per cent Italy bought a noticeable 
quantity — about 10 per cent —only during the last five years 
of the period , and the United States, as already mentioned, 
bought increasing quantities— 14 to 16 per cent — m the last 
three years before the War. 80 per cent, of the imports of 
Indian castor-seed into the United Kingdom used to go to 
Hull which had latterly developed into a great oil-crushmg 
centre for various seeds Castor-oil manufactured at Hull 
used to be exported in large quantities to Germany before the 
War 

Castor-oil is used chiefly as a lubricant tor machinery 
and also as a preservative of leather goods The importance 
of castor-oil has grown enormously during the War because 
of its special suitability as a lubricant for aero-engines, and 
that importance has by no means vanished after the conclusion 
of the War. The finer qualities of castor-oil are used for 
medicinal purposes That constitutes a fairly constant demand 
Indian castor-seed is pi ef erred to any other for the manufacture 
of Turkey-red Oil which is an excellent mordant for that colour. 
Instead of importing that oil India could secure a virtual 
monopoly for its manufactuie Castor-cake is poisonous and, 
therefore, no good as cattle-food , but it is an excellent manure 
for crops like potato or sugar-cane, The cake may also be 
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used for making gas where coal is scarce' or expensive Iri 
short, the general outlook for the exports of castor-seed is 
certainly good, but it is more m the Indian interest to export 
the oil rather than the seed and restore the nitrogenous cake 
back to the soil 

COPRA 

[Dried coconut kernel ) 

The coconut-palm flourishes in India in the lowei reaches 
of the Gangetic and Brahmaputra valleys and on the 
Coromandel and Malabar coasts From the export point of 
view, the Malabai coast is the most important region The 
ports of Cochin and Calicut do practically the whole of the 
export trade Cochin oil is considered the best coconut oil 
and Cochin fibre, which probably comes, not from Cochin, 
but from the Laccadiv Islands, a couple of hundred miles off 
the coast, is considered the best fibre m the trade 

Theie was a remarkable expansion m the export trade 
of copra during the period In quantity the exports rose 
fiom 97,000 cwts in 1899-00 to 763,000 cwts m 1913-14 i e , 
nearly eight times , m value the rise was gi eater still viz , 
from £65,000 to £1 03 m in the same years respectively i e , 
nearly sixteen times (See the accompanying diagram and 
the table of figures ) The specific value of copra was more 
than doubled during the period The rise was specially 
noticeable after 1906-7 (See the Diagram and Table) What 
was the reason ? It was as follows — Coconut is the richest 
in oil amongst the oil-bearing seeds and nuts, as the following 
figures show — ■ 

Percentage of oil ' 

Coconut 60 to 65 

Groundnut , palm-kernel 40 to 45 each 

Linseed , lapeseed , sesamum 30 to 35 ,, 
Cotton-seed > 13 to 18 

In India coconut is largely crushed locally in bullock- 
presses and the oil used foi cooking and toilet purposes. It 
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used also to be a common lllummant but has now been practical- 
ly superseded in thatiespcct by keiosene which is much cheaper 
In Euiope the value of cocoanut oil for soap-making has long 
been lccogmzcd and Luge quantities aie still applied to that 
purpose in the United Kingdom, e g , by Messrs Lever Brothers, 
though palm-oil and other 01 K have latterly released cocoanut 
oil for use in the manufacture of more valuable articles The 
French use it for making pomades and other luxury articles 
of toilet The use of cocoanut oil in the manufacture of 
margaime has been found to lessen the difference, chemically 
speaking, between that substance and butter Cocoanut buttei, 
made from cocoanut oil, has secured independent recognition 
in the market, apart from its use as a substitute for butter 
It is superior to butter, lard 01 tallow for culinary purposes 
It does not easily become rancid Bakers and biscuit-makers 
prefer it to butter for baking Being free from fatty acids, 
cocoanut butter is more suitable to people with impaired diges- 
tion Besides being the basis of nut-butter and a valuable 
constituent of margarine, the nut itself, in the desiccated or 
shredded form, is in great demand in the confectionery tiade 
of the West In India, too, it is an important article of food 
and a favourite constituent of curries and sweetmeats The 
growing importance of vegetable fats in Western Europe and 
the peculiar suitability of coconut as a material in their pre- 
paration were undoubtedly the reasons for the rise in the price 
of copra indicated above, which in its turn led to the rapid 
growth in the quantity exported from India 

The position of India in the international market foi 
copra may be gathered fiom the following figures — 

Chief copra-exporting countries of the world m 1913 

Quantity Expot Ud Value of Exports 
(Mil Cat) (Mil £ ) 


The Philippine Islands 

Java 

Ceylon 

India 


16 1 98 

15 1 39 

11 1 85 

7 1-03 
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TIfe chief customer for Indian copra throughout the 
period was Germany which used to take about 80 per cent 
of the exports. The remainder was shared by France, Belgium 
and latterly also by Russia, United Kingdom and Holland 
The chief copra-importing countries of the world before the 
War were Germany and France 

Besides copra India also exported cocoanuts (whole), coir 
fibre, coir manufactures, cordage and rope, cocoanut oil and 
cocoanut cake (called ‘ poonac’) The tendency was for the 
exports of oil and poonac to decrease and for those of the rest 
to increase It is regrettable that the exports of cocoanut oil 
should decrease and those of copra should increase , the more 
so, since in the case of the cocoanut oil industry it is not even 
a question of replacing bullock-presses by oil-mills run by 
power The former are pretty efficient for the purpose and 
produce a more valuable cake than the power-mills The 
price wmch that cake fetches pays for the oil still left in it It 
is merely a matter of proper selection of the nuts for crushing, 
of the prevention of dust and dirt getting into the kernels 
while they are being dried, and such other things comparatively 
easy of achievement In the case of the other seeds, as already 
mentioned under their respective heads, the bullock-presses 
are a rather wasteful method of expressing the oil and, therefore, 
need to be replaced by machinery That means an entire 
recasting of the organisation of the industry which has obtained 
for centuries hitherto That has, of course, to be faced if the 
otherwise inevitable decay of the system is to be arrested, 
And even in the case of the cocoanut oil industry machinery 
is bound to come m as labour becomes dearer, but for the 
present a moie effective organisation of the domestic system 
of India may be able successfully to compete with the moie 
highly organised factory system of the West There are other 
industries connected with the cocoanut palm as it is a unique 
plant every part of which— the stem, leaves, the fibrous covering 
of th§ fruit, the shell, the kernel and the juice— is of great 
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Utility. All those things are utilized in India and have been 
for centuries , yet there is plenty of scope for the application 
of modern methods of organisation and manipulation in all 
of them That may, of course, truthfully be said of most 
of the aits and ciafts piactised m India for centuries past and 
practised to perfection accoiding to the then-contemporary 
standards The problem in each case is how to make things 
fit m with the new order which has come over the world since 
the advent of steam and electricity and the virtual annihilation 
of distance 

From the foiegoing account of the various oil-seeds it 
seems clear that theic is a growing demand foi vegetable oils 
and fats m the world-market and, therefore, also for the nuts 
and seeds from which those oils and fats are made Whether 
India is to go on supplying more and more of the raw nuts 
and seeds or to do the bcttei-paid woik of supplying the finished 
article is for herself to choose 

RAW HIDES 

Raw hides have now become an important single item 
amongst the raw materials exported from India The hides 
expoited are cow-hides and buffalo-hides, in the pioportion, 
roughly speaking, of two to one in weight and thiee to one in 
value They are derived mainly from animals dying a natural 
death, the Hindus being geneially averse from slaughtering 
cattle for food Theie arc slaughter-houses, of couise, m 
big towns and neai military cantonments , but the bulk of 
the hides consists of those collected by the specia\caste of 
' chamars ' who go up and down the country fleshing dead 
animals If they do not get enough of the lattei, they aie 
said not to be disinclined to poisoning live ones, and they are 
credited with having made the latter into a subtle art 

The accompanying diagiam and the table of figures show 
the quantities and values of raw hides annually expoited fiom 
India during the penod under review The quantity was 
over a million hundiedwcights foi the first two years, then 
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it fell to less than three-quarters of a million for four years ; 
again rose to a million for a couple of years ; then reverted 
to the low figures of former years , then steadily rose till it 
reached over a million once more duung the last two years 
of the period The figures for 1912-13 and 1913-14 were, 
however, lower than those for 1899-1900 and 1900-01 The high 
figures reflect the high mortality of cattle duung famine con- 
ditions A substantial proportion of the cattle in India 
consists of old and worn-out animals and these are the first 
to suffer in times of scarcity of fodder 

The price of hides steadily rose duung the period In 
1899- 1900 the quantity was 1*18 million cwts and the value £3*28 
million , in 1905-06 the respective figures were 94 million cwts and 
£3 48 million , in 1913-14 they were 1 11 million cwts and £5 53 
million respective!} (see table) The Boer Wai at the beginning 
of the period and the Russo-Japanese War four years later 
were special causes of the rise in price , but the increased use 
of leather for various pui poses was the mam factor throughout 
the period in the rise of price of raw hides in the international 
market India, however, did not benefit as much as she might 
have done from this rise of prices, and that for various reasons. 
In the first place, the cattle in India are not of a high grade 
Breeding is little regulated so far as the vast mass of cattle 
goes Then, the cattle are badly fed, eg, in rice-tracts mainly 
on rice-straw , hence they are miserably weak in many cases 
and fall easy victims to virulent diseases and famines The 
chief distinguishing feature of Indian cow-hides is their small 
size and weight, the average weight being about 9 lbs per 
unit in the dry state, equal to about 24 lbs in the wet Second- 
ly, Dacca and Burma hides have a rather unfavourable re- 
putation m Europe on other grounds The hides are not 
properly cured for export They are not properly fleshed , 
butcher-cuts are made in the hide during flaying , unnecessary 
and bad branding of the cattle does wanton damage to the 
hide, attempts aie nfade to secure false weight for the hide 
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by heavily plastering it with salted earth. Dacca hides 
intrinsically are of gbod quality but are spoilt by bad treatment 
m the manner described It is not of much use lecturing 
the people on those points What has got to be done is very 
well indicated by the fact that a small bonus of two annas 
(two pence) per well-flayed hide produced a remaikable im- 
provement in Bombay where nearly 200 cattle are slaughtered 
daily That leads to the third point, viz , the organization 
of the trade Before the War, the Germans, who bought a 
substantial proportion of the exports of hides from India, 
had their own buying organization on the spot which managed 
to keep the Indian prices as low as possible, though, of course, 
the latter fluctuated m sympathy with those obtaining in 
Europe and America The internal trade in hides is quite 
as valuable m India as the export trade, and every province 
has, of course, a large or small share in the pioduction of hides 
The exportable surplus of raw hides is, however, mostly derived 
from the United Provinces and Bengal (chiefly Eastern Bengal) 
The port of Calcutta does 80 per cent of the export trade , 
Rangoon and Karachi share the remainder about equally 
between them Karachi exports mostly ongmate m the 
Punjab The Table shows the destination of the raw hides 
exported Germany, as stated above, was the principal 
purchaser throughout the period, taking from 35 to 40 per 
cent, of the exports Austria stood second, she increased 
her share from 8 to 20 pei cent during the fifteen years The 
United States bought very varying proportions ranging from 
7 to 20 per cent , but was by no means a dependable customer 
This is significant in view of the fact that though the United 
States is herself a large producer of hides, her purchases from 
abroad before the War used to amount to as much as £16 million 
annually, of which India contributed an almost insignificant 
proportion, i iz , about 3 or 4 per cent , though the import 
duty of 15 per cent ad valorem was abolished by the Tariff 
Act of 1909 Italy bought about 12 per cent of the Indian 
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exports all thiough the period Then came Spain whose 
purchases weie practically nil till 1902-03 and then varied 
between 5 and 10 pel cent of the quantity exported from 
India. The tendency at the close of the penod was, in the 
case of Spanish purchases, towards a decline Last of all 
stood the United Kingdom, whose share was 14 and 16 per 
cent lespec lively in the first two years of the period — the 
years of the Boer War — and 3 or 4 per cent for the lemainder 
of the period The United Kingdom used to purchase raw 
hides to the value of over £1 million annually, but India supplied 
a very small proportion of the same The United 
Kingdom, however, used to purchase practically all the 
dressed or tanned hides exported from India There is 
no reason whatever why India should export any hides 
m the raw state at all when tanning materials are so plentiful 
in the country and when there is such a ready market for 
leather and leather-goods within the countiy itself apart fiom 
the international market for those articles I shall say more 
on this point in the section on ‘ Diessed or Tanned Hides ' 
later on Here it may only be emphasized that whether it 
be for the puipose of export or consumption within the country, 
the improvement of the quality of the Indian hides is undoubted- 
ly essential, and so, attention may, in conclusion, once moie 
be drawn to the vanous points noted above in that connection 
RAW SKINS 

The raw skins expoited from India may be goat-skms 
or sheep-skins or calf-skins The bulk of the expoits, however, 
consists of goat-skms , sheep-skins form a very small propor- 
tion , calf-skins are almost negligible in quantity lhe skins 
of smaller creatures like foxes, rats and snakes are not turned 
to commercial account in India on any appreciable scale The 
raw skins exported are mainly derived from goats and sheep 
slaughteied foi food The skins are regarded only as a bye- 
product Indian sheep are not distinguished either for their 
mutton or wool They are not, bred on a large scale They 
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ate mainly to be found on the mountain slopes of Northern 
India. Goats, on the other hand, are met with everywhere 
in India Professional shepherds wander over Peninsular 
India in fine weather and get paid by cultivators for the drop- 
pings of their sheep and goat9 folded by night on the arable 
fields Goats are also a source of milk The female gives 
two or three kids twice a year, so the multiplication is pretty 
rapid, except when checked by the failure of the rains and 
the consequent scarcity of pasture 

The accompanying diagram and the table of figures show 
m detail the exports of raw skins m quantity and value betv/een 
1899 and 1914 The figures show fluctuations but are not 
affected by famines to anything like the extent of those of 
raw hides exported, for the reason already mentioned, viz , 
that the hides are mainly derived from animals dying a natural 
death, whereas the skins mostly come from animals slaughtered 
for food. On the whole, the expoits of raw skins at the close 
of the period are appreciably higher than those at the beginning 
both m quantity and value The specific value, however, 
tended definitely to fall in the latter half of the period , this, 
m spite of the fact that so far as the quality goes, Indian skins 
occupy a better position in the world’s market than Indian 
hides. What growth there is in the exports of raw skins has 
been at the expense of dressed or tanned skins, the exports 
of which have remained steady throughout the period The 
reason is that Continental and American tariffs are so arranged 
as to encourage the importation of raw hides and skins from 
India but to discourage that of tanned hides or skms 

The shipping of raw skms is more evenly divided among 
the provinces of India than that of raw hides Nevertheless, 
Bengal predominates in the export of goat-skins as in that of 
raw hides Sheep-skins are mostly exported from Karachi 
The prmcipal purchaser of Indian raw skins was the Umted 
States throughout the period, her share being about 75 per 
cent, of the trade. The share of the Umted Kingdom was 
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about 6 per cent, for the major portion of the period, and the 
highest pomt it reached was 10 or 12 per cent , and that in 
the earlier years, thus the tendency was towards diminution. 
Moreover, most of what the United Kingdom imported was 
re-exported either to the United States or to France The 
direct purchases by France were about equal to those by the 
United Kingdom m the latter half of the period , m the first 
half they were insignificant Indian sheep-skms are almost 
wholly purchased by the United States Both the goat -skins 
and sheep-skms thus imported by that country are converted 
by a rapid process of chrome-tannmg into glace kid for which 
there is a great demand in Western Europe India might 
save the United States the trouble of tanning her skins if she 
knew how to do that work efficiently , but more of this later 
on m the section on “ Dressed or Tanned Skins ” 
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CHAPTER IV 


Main Articles of Export— (contd.) 

II FOODSTUFFS 
RICE 

The rice-crop flourishes in a damp, tropical climate, 
Regions combining sunshine with an assured rainfall are 
the most favoured for nce-production Light rarnfal' may 
suffice if artificial irrigation is available Almost every 
province m India has some of its cultivated area under nee, 
but the most important rice-producmg tracts are only three 
The following figures give the details for 1913 — 



Area under rice 

Yield 


(mil acres) 

(mil tons) 

Bengal and Assam 

42 

20' 1 

Lower Burma 

7 3 

2 9 

Madras . . 

7 1 

2 8 

Lower Burma produces about the same quantity 

as Madras 


but only about one-sixth of what Bengal does Three-quarters 
of the exports of nee from India, however, are derived from 
Lower Burma Bengal accounts for practically the whole 
of the remainder, the share of Madras being very small Even 
that small proportion does more credit to Bengal than the 
facts warrant, because much of the rice exported from Bengal 
comes onginally from Burma, is par-boiled m Calcutta and 
re-shipped to Colombo The surplus available for export m 
Burma was nearly 65 per cent of the production in 1913-14 
Ten years earlier it was nearly 80 per cent Other provinces 
of India have small surplus because nee is the staple food of the 
majonty of the Indian people When the rams fail in India 
proper, rice has, in fact, to be brought for internal consumption 
from Burma, where the rams never fail, The table of figures 



on page 92 shows that the annual exports from India 
(Burma included) varied between one million and a half and 
two million and a half tons during the period under review 
The chief cause of this vanation was the diversion of Burma 
rice to India owing to shortage of nce-crops in the latter. The 
normal exports of rice from Burma to India amount to about 
200,000 tons In acute famine years they rise to over a 
million tons Shortage of other food-crops in India also 
naturally leads to greater imports from Burma and hence to 
smaller exports to foreign countries Another reason for 
the same phenomenon is the rise m the price of non-food crops 
like jute which enables the latter cultivators to consume more 
nee than usual Such a rise in pnee also leads cultivators to 
susbstitute jute for rice on their fields as both grow on the same 
kind of soil 

In the first half of the period, up to 1906, the specific value 
of rice exported remained fairly steady at about five shillings 
six pence per cwt In the latter half of the period the level 
was distinctly higher, reaching nearly eight shillings p tt cwt 
towards the close (see table) In early years rice was the 
largest single item in the Indian exports according to total 
value , later, that position was contested by raw cotton or 
raw jute Nearly half the exports of Indian rice go to Europe 
where the rice is used mainly for distillation into spirits or for 
conversion into starch The bulk of thence, as already stated, 
is from Burma and is too poor m quality to be largely used 
for food m Europe The table or Patna rice that is exported 
to Europe, of course, fetches much higher prices The 
standard rice m the European markets, however, is Burma 
rice, as over 60 per cent of the imports of rice into Western 
Europe come from Burma Burma nee has to compete with 
nee from Siam and Cochin-China on the one hand, and, on 
the other, with substances like maize and potatoes Which 
can also be used for making spirits or starch. The exports 
from Burma are all practically packed between January and 
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June, and the rice from the Far East also arrives in Europe 
during the same months This has a weakening effect on 
price Java, being south of ii ae equatoi, harvests its nee 
six months later, puts it on bare markets and secures better 
pnees Java has no great surplus for export , m fact, she 
imports some rice from India But the instance only shows 
that if the Indian exports of rice were spread more evenly 
over a longer period, better price might result and there might 
also be some saving in freights The development of the 
nce-milling industry in Rangoon was an important factor 
in the growth of the export-trade in rice, as husked rice is 50 
per cent, m volume and 60 per cent in weight of paddy or 
unhusked rice Most of the rice exported is cargo rice which 
contains from 5 to 20 per cent of paddy to prevent its heating 
Only Ceylon take* paddy or ‘ par-boiled ’ rice in large quantities 
The rice-mills in Rangoon use the husk as fuel and economize 
m that way too The rice used for food has, of course, to be 
re-milled and polished in Europe Germany used to do a 
good share of that work before the War and she also had an 
important interest m the Rangoon rice-milling industry and 
the rice-trade m general Rice has been the only article since 
1882 which pays an export duty in India The duty has 
always been 3 annas per maund (824 lbs ) or 5 d per cwt since 
1885 This works out at the prices m 1913-14 at about (> per 
cent ad valorem The inferior qualities of rice in Cochin- 
China pay the same amount of duty when exported 

India is the largest exporter of rice in the world Nearly 
half the exports go to Europe as already mentioned The 
other half mainly goes to Asiatic countries like Ceylon, the 
Straits, Java, the Philippines, Japan and sometimes Southern 
China , but a good proportion goes to Indian immigrants m 
East Africa, Mauritius, the Cape and Natal , and some even 
finds its way to the West Indies In short, wherever the 
Indian or Chinese labourers go in search of work, there Burma 
rice follows them and forms their chief article of food. Taking 
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the various markets individually, Ceylon is seen to have been 
the best customer of Indian rice throughout the period, 1899 
to 1914 (see table) In 1913-14 Ceylon purchased £ 3 million 
worth out of a total value of £\1 5 million % e , nearly 17 per cent 
At the beginning of the period her share had been higher still, 
viz , nearly 20 per cent Ceylon, however, can hardly be 
regarded as a foreign customer Trade with Ceylon is really 
a part of the coasting tiadeof India It is amusing to see how 
historical accident has led to Burma being included and Ceylon 
excluded from India Germany stands second in the list. 

She was the foremost occidental purchaser of Indian rice Her 
purchases were quite insignificant at the beginning of the 
period, but since 1904 she became an important customer 
and at the close of the period, her share in the trade was about 
12 pel cent Then came the Stiaits Settlements, a good 
propoition of whose pui chases have always been for eventual 
re-shipment to China and the Philippines There is, however, 
a good local demand fiom the Indians and Chinese in the 
Malay Peninsula and the adjacent islands The fourth place 
in the list of important foieign customers of Indian rice is 
occupied by Holland Until 1903-04 that country purchased 
practically no lice fiom India In that year its share in the 
trade was about 5 per cent Since then it steadily rose, and 
in 1913-14 was neatly 12 per cent As in Germany so m 
Holland Indian nee was largely used for purposes of distilla- 
tion , the better qualities were le-milled and polished and 
exported to England and other adjacent countries Austria 
increased her share of the trade exactly in the same proportion 
as Holland did, her purchases being only a little less than 
those of Holland yeai by year (see table) Japan bought 
very little m the first three years of the period , between 1902 
and 1906 her purchases were almost on the scale of those of 
Ceylon , then she made determined efforts to become self- 
sufficing in the matter of rice, that being the staple food of 
her population, and her purchases from India sank to very 



low proportions between 1906 and 1911 , m the last three 
years of the period, however, she had, again, to purchase 
increasing quantities from India, in spite of her increased 
home production and of the stimulus to rice-production which 
she gave to her dependencies of Korea and Formosa The 
reason for Japan's growing dependence on outside sources for 
her main food-supply is the rapid growth of population 
combined with the growth of manufacturing industries The 
last of the important customers of Indian lice was the United 
Kingdom Her share of the trade declined from about 12 
per cent of the total at the beginning of the period to about 
6 per cent towards the close The total value of her purchases 
of Indian rice was pretty neaily the same at the beginning as 
at the end of the penod In spite of the re-adjustment of 
tiade figures since 1907 so as to show the final destination 
of the Indian exports, the figures acci edited to the United 
Kingdom, and on a much smallei scale, even those acci edited 
to Germany, are both believed to contain a certain proportion 
of goods to be re-shipped elsewhere sooner or later Germany, 
for instance, might foiward some Indian raw cotton to the 
Polish mills , Britain might send some of the raw hides on 
to the United States or some of the lice to Cuba or Trinidad 
Not all these transactions can always be faithfully reflected 
m the trade figures However, the United Kingdom did use 
to make starch out of her impotts of Indian lice , and the 
term Patna rice shows the souice of some of the table rice 
used in that country 

It has been alieady stated that Lower Burma is the granary 
which to some extent is annually drawn upon by other parts 
of India, especially Bombay and Madras, and which is the 
only hope of the Indians in times of famine Compared to 
the plains of India Lower Burma is thinly populated, but 
the growth of the population theie has been very rapid during 
the last two decades There is little room for the extension 
of rice-cultivation in the proper rice-iegion of the delta of 
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the Irrawaddy, though irrigation m the more inland and 
outlying parts may add somewhat to the cultivated area under 
nee The chances of keeping up and increasing the available 
surplus for use outside the province seem to he m resorting 
to methods of intensive cultivation Owing to the alluvial 
nature of the soil and the annual Hoods of the Inawaddy, 
the yield m Lower Burma is good, in spite of the continuous 
use of the land and the absence of manuimg But there is 
evidently much room foi impiovement, considenng that the 
yield in Japan, Spam and Egypt is neatly tluee times as great 
Japan, particularly, would seem to be a good model to follow 
in the rice-tracts of India in general, because Japan, like India, 
is a country of small holdings 70 per cent of the holdings 
m Japan are of 2 75 acres each, and only 3 pei cent are over 
7 acres each The room for improvement of quality especially 
in Burma, is only too obvious, after what has been said about 
the uses to which Burma rice is put in Europe Poor labourers 
would, of course, buy the poor but cheap quality for food, 
but better quality means better price in the world-market 
WHEAT 

The chief wheat-growing regions of India are the Punjab 
(including the North-West Frontier Province) and the United 
Provinces Between them they contain sixty per cent of 
the total area under wheat in India The remaining forty 
per cent is shared by the Central Provinces (including Berar), 
the Native States of Central India, Bombay and Bihar in 
decreasing proportions Wheat is the major crop of the 
Punjab as it occupies a third of the total cultivated area of 
that province In the United Provinces the proportion falls 
to a fifth of the total area under the plough , m the Central 
Provinces it is as low as one-tenth , and smaller still in the 
rest. More than half the wheat-area of the Punjab and the 
United Provinces is artificially irrigated The total annual 
outturn of the crop, however, is materially affected by the 
conditions of the season The bulk of the crop is sown m the 



autumn and reaped in April and May It may be mixed 
with barley, linseed, gram, etc, or raised pure in rotation with 
a leguminous crop In Northern India, especially in the 
Punjab, wheat is a common at tide of food The flour sold 
to the people for making ' chapattis ’ need not be of pure 
wheat , it may be of wheat and gram mixed half and half 
That partly explains why the two are grown together In 
the other provinces wheat is grown for the purpose of export 
rather than for home consumption It competes with cotton 
on that account, for both require similar conditions of soil and 
climate for their growth 

The total yield of wheat per annum in India ranges from 
5 million tons in very bad years to 9 million tons in very good 
years The quantity exported shows greater variations than 
any of the other staples of the Indian export trade, as the 
accompanying diagram and the table of figures show In 
1900-01, as little as 2,500 tons were exported , in 1904-05, on 
the other hand, a lecord of over two million tons was reached 
Apart from the total yield of the wheat ciop of the year, the 
mam factor in these variations is the outturn of the other 
food crops of the season When these fail owing to a failure 
of the monsoon, the internal demand for wheat, and hence 
its price, rises to such an extent that it does not pay to take 
the trouble of exporting the wheat Exports grow when 
there is a good difference between the price ruling in the 
European market and that at which pui chases can be macie 
m the Punjab A difference of ten or eleven shillings per 
quarter used to suffice before the war to encourage exports 
of Indian wheat With such extreme variations as have 
already been noticed, it is not very useful to make any 
statement about the general tendency of the exports ot wheat , 
yet it may roughly be stated that the quantity trebled and 
the total value more than quadrupled during the period under 
review (see table) The average export value was about 
five shillings sixpence per cwt at the beginning of the period, 
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and it rose to over seven shillings at its close In famine years 
it rose to eight shillings and more, but in general the level of 
prices paid was distinctly higher after 1905 and the tendency 
was towards a rise The heaviest shipments of Indian wheat 
take place in the month of May, and the bulk of the wheat 
is exported between April and June Karachi does three- 
quarters of the trade , Bombay and Calcutta shaie the remainder 
about equally between them The market for the wheat 
exported lies entirely in Europe, and chiefly in Great Britain 
The wheat arrives at a favourable season of the year when the 
British-grown wheat has alieady been consumed, the wheat 
from the Southern hemispheie (mainly from Australia) has 
also been absorbed and the main shipments from North America 
are not yet due Owing mainly to a bad form of contract 
insisted upon by the corn-trade merchants m London, there 
used to be constant complaints, pnoi to 1906, about the excess 
of dirt and foieign mattci contained m the shipments of Indian 
wheat What used to happen was that the price of Indian 
wheat was fixed on the assumption that it always contained 
6 per cent of dirt or seeds , shipments actually containing 
a much smaller proportion got no benefit in the form of a 
higher price, so that pure paicels of wheat were deliberately 
adulterated with mud and seeds to make up the maximum 
proportion allowed by the contiact When in 1906-7 the 
Government of India, after mquiimg into the inevitable 
percentage of foieign matter which a caigo of wheat would 
contain, fixed 2 per cent as the maximum allowable and got 
the altered form of contract adopted b\ the ciade, improvement 
was rapidly effected This is a very significant instance of 
how vital some of the details of the organisation of the market 
are to the prosperity ot the whole trade Attention has already 
been drawn at the right place to the tiade in raw hides and raw 
cotton which afford other instances of the same phenomenon. 

The chief customer for Indian wheat was the United 
Kingdom whose share of the trade w r as 75 to 80 per cent. 
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throughout the period (see table) That country requires 
to import 6 million tons of wheat annually to satisfy the needs 
of its population In the British market Indian wheat has 
to compete with wheat from Canada, the United States, 
Argentine, Australia and Russia Of these Canada is the 
most formidable competitor Her production and exportable 
surplus were veiy rapidly increasing during the period under 
review Her wheat is of good quality, is sorted carefully 
into various grades before export and certified according to 
grade by Government inspectors The trade is very well 
organised and the buying in Liverpool is done on the basis 
of the registered grades, no samples being required The 
wheat trade of the United States is organised on similar lines, 
but the certificates issued by the municipalities or the Chambers 
of Commerce m the Slates do not inspire the same confidence 
as those issued by the Canadian Central Government, The 
United States, again, is becoming less and less important as 
an exporter of wheat for various reasons Australia has great 
potentialities but is greatly handicapped by distance , and 
it is only because of the special milling qualities of the 
Austraxian wheat that the latter can bear the expense of being 
transposed to the other end of the world Argentine, like 
the United States, is becoming more impoitant in the British 
maiket as an expoiter ol meat than of wheat Argentine 
and Russian wheats, m fact, mainly go to the Continental 
market, and are diverted to Great Butain only to make up a 
deficiency, so to say Argentine and Russia aie no better 
than India either in the matter ol the quality of their wheats 
or m that of the organisation of the trade The uncertainty 
about the volume of the export trade m Indian wheat, for 
reasons already mentioned, is a great obstacle in the way of 
the organisation of the tiade on Canadian lines. As regards 
quality, the need for a stronger and more rust-resisting kind 
of wheat has long been felt in India As a result of experi- 
ments in propel selection and hybridisation conducted a,t the 




Pusa Agricultural Research Institute, a new variety of wheat 
has been produced having the requisite milling and bakmg 
qualities The new Pusa wheats also give twice the yield of 
the local wheats, are rust-resisting and have a strong straw 
So the problem of improving the quality is on the way to a 
right solution The yield, even of the local wheats, is 20 to 
25 bushels per acre on lmgated and well-manured fields as 
against 12 to 14 bushels on dry land Irrigation wheat is 
moist , the dry crop is preferred for export purposes The 
foimer meets the needs of internal consumption , hence a 
growth in its volume would release more of the latter for 
export The increase in the outturn of wheat, moreover, is 
a part -insurance against famines , and being a crop only 
suitable for rich soils, there is no question of its displacing 
other food-crops like barley or millets The only crop 
in danger of being displaced by wheat is cotton , that depends 
upon the relative puces of the two India, therefore, has 
something to gain and nothing to lose by improving the 
quality and yield of hei wheat crop and so modifying the 
organisation of the trade as to benefit the farmer rather than 
the middleman The tioubles ot the farmer in this as in other 
cases anse fiom his want of capital and his helpless position 
in the market The lemedy, too, is the same as in other cases, 
viz , co-operative credit , co-operative purchase of seeds, 
implements, manure, etc , and co-operative sale of produce 

Aftei the United Kingdom, Belgium was a good customer 
foi Indian wheat, taking about 10 pei cent, of the expats 
Fiance was quite an uncertain customer, turning to India 
only in case of deficiency in hei own haivest The purchases 
of Italy and Geimany were almost negligible. 

TEA 

The tea-plant is as indigenous to Assam as it is to China, 
but until sixty years ago the tea of commerce was mostly 
derived from the latter country. The East India Company 
had a monopoly of the trade till 1833. When that was lost, 



the company paid serious attention to proposals, which had 
been made ever since 1788, of growing tea in India Com- 
missions were sent to China and it was intended to bring 
Chinese cultivators to grow Chinese seed in India The 
indigenous Assam plant of a superior tvpe was, however, soon 
re-discovered, though it took many yeats to eradicate the 
mischief done by the mfenor Chinese seed introduced into 
India and by its nosses with the indigenous type The 
Company's government staited State plantations m Assam 
and elsewhere in 1836 and its dcclaied policy was to hand 
over the plantations to private enterprise as soon as the 
fostering care of the State was no longci felt to be necessary 
The Assam plantation was handed o\ ei to the Assam Company 
m 1840 and the otheis too were all sold out bv 1865 Indian 
tea was pul on the London maiket in 1841 and the exports 
were big enough to be sepaiatelv leiorded since 1861 With 
the exception of the panic of 1866, which was paitlj due to 
fiaudulence on the estates and paitly to bad financial dealings 
m Calcutta and m England the histoiy of the industiy is one 
of unmteiiupted and rapid progress Bv 1887 India became 
equally impoitant with China m the tea-market of the United 
Kingdom In 1900 China had piactically been beaten out 
of the British market, hei share of the tiade being barely 6 
per cent against India's 54 per cent fins race against China 
was won by increase of the acreage under tea, by cai eful methods 
of cultivation calculated to increase the yield of leaf per acre 
and by improved methods of manufacture of the tea for the 
market eg, the substitution of machinery foi hand-labour 
All these things led to such an increase of supply that the 
problem after ljgp was rather to find a sufficiently wide market 
for the product The Indian Tea Association, which tackled 
such problems of common interest to the tea-planters, paid 
special attention in the early years of the period under teview 
to restricting supply, improving the quality of the article, 
encouraging the consolidation of J smaller estates so as to 
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economize expenses of direction, and so on , and it was the 
initiative of that body which led the Government to impose 
a trifling duty on the export of tea (equal to 1-1 2th fai thing 
per lb ), the proceeds of which were applied by a representative 
committee to expanding the existing maikets for Indian tea 
and finding new ones 

The area under tea was 400,000 acres in 1900 It rose 
to 600,000 acres by 1914— a rise of 50 per cent The estimated 
outturn was 181 million lbs m the former year and 307 
million lbs m the latter The outturn, therefore, increased 
by 66 per cent or more The yearly growth is shown m the 
accompanying table of figuies Only a third of the area 
belonging to the tea-estates is so far actually under tea Nine- 
tenths of the area under tea lies in Assam and Bengal The 
remainder is shared between the Punjab, the United Piovmces, 
Madras and the Native State of Travancore, the last alone 
claiming half of it The quantity exported from India was 
175 million pounds m 1899-00 and rose steadily year by year 
(with one or two exceptions) to 288 million pounds in 1913-14, 
a growth of over 64 per cent m volume in 15 years A com- 
parison of the figures of estimated outturn and actual exports 
per annum shows that tea is a crop grown m India almost 
entirely for purposes of export (see table) The consump- 
tion of tea within the country was estimated at from 5 to 7 
million lbs per year at the beginning of the period and between 
15 and 20 million lbs at the end of it The giowth in internal 
consumption was due both to the efforts of the Tea Association 
m pushing the sale of the article and to the growing scarcity 
of milk m India But the home market at its best was 
insignificant in comparison to the foreign market The value 
of the exports was a little over six million pounds sterling in 
1900 and nearly ten million'm 1914 (see table and diagram) 
The average export value per lb was 8 2d m the former year, 
it slowly decreased year by year and reached 6’4i m 1905 , 
then it recovered and steadily rose till in 1914 it was once 



more 8*2 d (see Table) Indian exports consist almost 
entirely of black tea, the quality of which is distinctly snperioi 
to that of the black tea exported bv Ceylon or Java, and hence 
fetches a highei price than either of the latter China and 
Japan hold the market m green tea In the early years of the 
period when the price of black tea was going down, efforts 
were made in India to encourage the manufacture of green 
tea by means of subsidies on exports They were never 
particularly successful, and when the once of black tea 
recovered, green tea exports steadily decreased and the subsidy 
was eventually abolished 

Of the total exports of tea from India, 70 per cent or 
more is shipped from Calcutta som: 20 per cent from 
Chittagong, and the remainder from various poits of the Madras 
Presidency In the early years of the period, over 90 per 
cent of the total shipments of tea from India weie made to 
the United Kingdom, about 5 per <ent went to Australia, 
and direct shipments to all the other countries were summed 
up in the remaining 5 per cent or so A certain propoition 
of the shipments to the United Kingdom were really meant 
for re-distribution thence The tendency of making these 
latter shipments direct instead of via the United Kingdom 
steadily increased during the penod , since 1907 the official 
statistics also were re-adjusted so as to reveal the final destina- 
tion oi exports as far as possible , thirdly, as already mentioned, 
special efforts were made after 1903 to push the sale of Indian 
tea in foreign markets As a result of all these causes, the 
shipments to the United Kindom towards the close of the 
period are found to be only about 70 per cent of the total 
instead of 90 % (see Table) Nevertheless, the most important 
market for Indian tea is the United Kingdom The chief 
competitor in that market throughout the period was Ceylon 
That country took to tea-planting after 1874 when the prospects 
for coffee began to look more and more gloomy , and being 



[pibkti by rtke Indian e^erienceH 
?%i the previous forty y^ars The progress male 
uction and export of tea by Ceylon was, therefore, 
||p!d so that in 1900 the United Kingdom drew 36 per cent 
of its imports of tea from Ceylon as against 54 per cent from 
India In 1914 the respective proportions were 30 and 56 
per cent Between 1900 and 1914 another competitor had 
appeared, viz , Java which in the latter year supplied 7 per 
cent of the tea consumed in the United Kingdom The next 
important customer for Indian tea is Russia, the market whereof 
was sedulously cultivated by the trade, and with conspicuous 
success The direct shipments to Russia were practically 
nil m 1900 In 1914 the exports of tea to Russia were valued 
at over a million pounds sterling, i e , about 1 1 per cent of 
the total exports of that article That does not include tea- 
dust exported to China which is there made into brick-tea 
and then sold to Siberia The Russian market is capable 
of much further development Indian tea also made great 
progress in Canada during the period (see table) Canada 
is now a much more important market for Indian tea than 
Australia, though at the beginning of the period under review 
the lattei country was the only important market outside 
the United Kingdom Ceylon has a greater advantage over 
India in the Australian market The United States do take 
come Indian tea via the United Kingdom, but they favour the 
green tea fiom China and Japan much more than the black 
tea fiom India 

In 1902 there was a paid-up capital of about £10 million 
invested m the Indian tea industry, 87 per cent of which 
wasregistered in London In 1914 the figure had grown to over 
£17 million, the proportion legist ered m England still remaining 
the same as befoie This is only the amount of capital of 
registered companies There has always been a ^substantial 
but unknown capital invested by individual owners of tea- 
plantations The industry is very largely in European hands, 
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in Assam almost entirely so Its history is one of practically 
uninterrupted prosperity for over forty years A careful 
study of the organisation and methods of work followed in 
the tea-industry would, therefore, seem to afford valuable 
suggestions for othei industries in India, especially for those 
earned on by Indians 

COFFEE 

The plantation of coffee on a commercial scale m India 
began about the same time as that of tea The coffee industry 
made its home m the hills of South India, especially m Mysore# 
Coorg, the Wynaad and the Nilgins 5 ], In the sixties Ceylon 
was more important than India as a producci of coffee, but 
a leaf blight appeared in that island m 1869, spiead rapidly 
and within a decade or two almost completely destroyed the 
coffee-plantations The planters escaped bankiuptcy by 
transferring then energies to tea in good time South India 
fared bettei than Ceylon and had a prosperous coffee industry 
in the early eighties The decay of the South Indian coffee 
industry was caused b} what happened at the other end of 
the world The plateau of Sao Paulo and other parts of Brazil 
are veiy suitable, both by soil and climate, for the cultivation 
of coffee , and theie extensive plantations were induced by 
the high prices obtaining in Euiope between 1874 and 1884, 
and even a little later The revolutions of 1889, 1891 and 1893 
in Biazil gave a tempoiaiy lelief to the coffee-pioducers m 
India, but since 1897 the abundant supplies of cheap coffee 
put on the market by Biazil have made that countiy the most 
dominant factor and caused the stagnation, if not decay, of 
the coffee industry of India 

Practically all the coffee pioduced in India is ex r P or ted, 
the consumption within the country being insigmficar * ^he 

table of figures on p 107 shows that between 18 l ^ an< * 
1914 the annual expoits of coffee varied greatly bj f^een 
220,000 and 360,000 cwts m quantity The normal 
per annum may be said to be about 260,000 cwts. l/ n Value 



too, there was a wide variation from year to year, the extremes 
bejng £660,000 and £1,170,000 (see table) Quantities and 
values did not by any means rise or fall together There 
is no local market in coffee and hence no Indian quotations 
of coffee-pnces The declared export value is roughly the 
estimate of what is expected to be realised m London The 
average export value was 70s per cwt in 1899-00 as compared 
with 110 in 1874 , it fell to 62-8i m 1903-04, recovered some 
what for a year or two and collapsed to 60 m 1906-07, rose 
slowly to 65 in 1910-11 and then very rapidly till in 1913-14 
it reached 81 -7d ($ee table) Indian coffee is superior in 
quality to Brazilian as may be judged from the fact that in 
1913-14 the former was quoted m London at 79 s and the latter 
(Good 'Santos') only at 51s per cwt, or, again, m 1911-12 
when Indian was quoted in the same maiket at 73, Brazilian 
was at 62 The coffee market lends itself to a good deal of 
speculation The demand for the article is pretty constant 
Any big amount thrown on the market will not be absorbed 
by the consuming public simply because the price is lowered 
If, on the other hand, the price is raised too much, tea comes 
in as an effective substitute On the supply side, the dominat- 
ing factor, as already stated, is Brazil, but the output of that 
country may be anywhere between 10 and 14 million bags 
(of 132 lbs each) Coffee, however, can be stored for two or 
three years without deterioration of quality The question 
is, particularly m Brazil, as to who is going to finance the 
surplus of an abundant crop That is how the financial and 
speculative interests get a hold on the coffee market Brazil 
supplies three-fourths of the world's production of coffee 
Two-thirds of the exports of that country consist of coffee 
The export-duty on coffee is a very important item of revenue 
for the government of Brazil All these things make it 
practically impossible for other countries to dispute the 
supremacy of Brazil in the coffee market In the matter of 
quantity, India's 200,000 or 300,000 bags have small chance 
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against Brazil’s 10 to 14 million and Venezuela's million and 
more. Restriction- of the Indian supply cannot affect price 
very much. Quality is the only thing which can keep India 
in the markets of Europe and America, and latterly there have 
been too many complaints about it from the London buyers 
The ooflfee industry in India is as much in Indian as in European 
hands It is not as well organised as the sister-industry of 
tea, probably because of the uncertain prospects described 
above It is believed to be a dying industry but the export 
figures do not warrant such a pessimistic outlook 

From the table of figures the United Kingdom appears 
to have been the principal customer for Indian coffee during 
the major portion of the period under review With the 
increase m direct shipments from India to the foreign consumers 
of Indian coffee, and with the re-adjustment of export figures 
so as to show countries of final destination the United Kingdom's 
share of the trade began to look smaller, viz , about 33 per 
cent towards the close of the periol, as aginst over 60 per 
cent at its beginning And even the smaller 33 per cent 
does not reallv belong to that country , most of the coffee 
imported into England is re-shipped to the United States or 
to the Continent The consumption of coffee within the 
United Kingdom is very small England and her Dominions 
tea-drinkers The greatest consumers of coffee are the 
United States, Germany, France, Holland and Belgium, in 
that order France has all through the period been a good 
customer taking from 35 to 40 per cent of the total exports 
of Indian coffee, and there is no doubt she receives some vh 
England. Germany is a minor purchaser so far as India is 
concerned France buys the lower-grade and cherry — dried 
coffee The United States buy largely from Brazil and a little 
from India, probably the superior grades 
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JUTE MANUFACTURES 

The growth of manufacturing enterpnse m Europe and 
the consequent mcrease in the volume of imports of food- 
stuffs and raw materials from abroad created the demand, in 
the latter half of the nmeteenth century, for large quantities 
of some cheap packing and sacking material That is why 
jute, as the cheapest and most easily manufactured of fibres, 
came rapidly to the forefront Jute manufacture on modern 
lines was first successfully started in Dundee in 1832 For 
many years India merely supplied the raw material for the 
Dundee mills It was Scottish enterprise which startel the 
first jute mill m India at Seramporc, Bengal, m 1854 In a 
decade or so the industry was firmly established on the banks 
of the Hooghli The setting up of power-looms, of course, 
meant ruin to the hand-looms working jute in the villages of 
Bengal Still as late as 1880-1 the exports of jute manufactures 
from India were divided in official statistics into [a) power 
loom, and (6) hand-loom The decline of the latter craft since 
that date has been very much greater than in the case of cotton 
The cultivation of raw jute, on the other hand, and its manu- 
facturein mills intogunny cloth and gunny bags have increased 
very rapidly ' Gunnies ’ and cloth are the two most un- 
important divisions of jute manufactures , so the subject will 
be best considered under those two heads separately 
GUNNY BAGS 

Statistics are not available of the total output of 
'gunnies’ by the Indian jute mills which are, with the exception of 



two in Madras, all centred m Calcutta— the headquarters of the 
Commercial Intelligence Department of India There is a 
large internal market for gunny bags, and millions of them 
are exported along with their contents of grain and seeds 
every year Omitting these and only taking the exports of 
gunny bags as such, one finds that in 1899-00 the quantity 
amounted to 168 million units, and that there wa$ a fairly 
steady increase year by year till m 1913-14 the figure of 368 
million was reached, (see the accompanying diagram and 
table of figures) The quantity exported, as also that utilized 
in India itself, varies irom year to year according to the state 
of the harvests for the movement of which it is destined 
While the number of bags exported to foreign countries from 
India was a little more than doubled during the fifteen years under 
review, the total value of the exports of bags was nearly quad- 
rupled -from £ 2 3 million in 1899-00 to £8 3 million in 1913-14 
The average export value rose from 3 3d per bag to 5 4 d 
during the period (sec table ) The rise was by no means 
continuous In 1901 and 1902 and again from 1908 to 1911 
there was a depression in the trade, and the mills had to adopt 
short-time A reference to the section on Raw Jute m 
Chapter III shows that as a general rule the rise or fall m the 
price of bags corresponded to a rise or fall in the price of raw 
lute , the latter article, however, increased much more in 
puce during the period as a whole, viz , from 11 shl per cwt 
to 27 sjnl The manufactured article, in other words, rose 
by 66 per cent whereas the raw material increased by nearly 
150 per cent in price The rise in price m both cases was 
lather too rapid in the last two years of the period There is 
piactically no competitor for India in the raw jute market, 
but bags can be made elsewhere either from the raw jute or 
the cloth exported There is room for competition with 
respect to economy and efficiency of management m the case 
of the manufactured article and that has a restraining effect 
on the price of the latter 
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The market for Indian gunny-bags is very wide. The 
best customer throughout the period was Australia, which 
took about 20 per cent of the annual expoits The attempts 
made by that country m latter years of importing gunny cloth 
and making bags for itself behind a tanff-wall have not so far 
checked its imports of bags What affects these latter is 
mainly the condition of the wheat crop and the wool clip each 
year Next to Australia, Chile was a steady customer during 
the period, her share of the trade being about 7 per cent The 
bags are used for the export of nitrate from that country So 
the element of seasonal uncertainty does not enter there In 
spite of the heavy import duty on Indian gunny bags imposed 
by the United States, the share of that country increased 
dunng the period from 5 to 10 per cent , and the reduction 
of the duty in October 1913 sent the figures for 1913-14 of 
exports to that country further on the up grade 

In the early years of the period, the United Kingdom used 
to be the best customer after Australia, but she only acted as 
the distributing agent in this as in many other articles, so 
that her importance diminished in proportion as direct ship- 
ments to the consuming countries of North and South America 
increased Nevertheless, in 1913-14, her share of the trade 
was only slightly smaller than that of Chile Egypt acts as a 
distributing centre for the Levant, and the Straits Settlements 
for the Far East Direct shipments have affected their shares 
in a similar way There are numerous other customers of 
comparatively small magnitudes whose purchases year by year 
are set forth in the Table on the preceding page 
GUNNY CLOTH 

As in the case of gunny bags, no statistics of the total 
output of the mills are available There is a certain amount of 
internal demand for the cloth, eg , foi packing cotton-bales, 
but compared with the demand for bags the demand for cloth 
within the country is very small. Gunny cloth is chiefly 
manufactured for export purposes. The accompanying diagram 



and table oi figuies show m detail the yeaily exports between 
1899 and 1914 The quantity exported was 307 million yards 
m the former year and rose more or less rapidly to 1061 million 
yds in the latter The only yeai in which there was a set- 
back, instead of an increase, was 1911-12 That was very pro- 
bably because of restriction of output owing to a continuous 
fall of prices durmg the three preceding years The quantity 
exported was more than tiebled durmg the period , the value of 
exports was moie than quintupled— it was£l 8 million in 1899-00 
and /10 3 million in 1913-1 4 At the beginning of the penod cloth 
was a less important aiticle of export than bags , at its end it 
was much more important ( see the two tables) The average 
export value of gunny cloth was Is 4 d per yaid in 1899 , it kept 
steady at that level till 1905, rose to 1 9 foi a couple of years, 
then steadily decreased till it touched 1 3 in 1910 , it recovered 
in the following year, then jumped to 2 0 in 1912, and in 1913-14 
it worked out at 2 3d per yard Compared to gunny bags, 
gunny cloth kept steadier in price, though, broadly speaking, 
the movements up or down were parallel in the two cases 
Cloth is not hampered by tariffs in foreign markets to the 
same extent as bags The chief market for cloth is m the 
United States which nevei took less than two-thirds of the total 
exports lrom India of that article dining the period under 
review And that countiy always discnminated m her tariffs 
so as to encourage the import of cloth and discourage that of 
made bags The chief market for bags outside India is Australia 
as already stated But there, too, the tariff discriminates 
between doth and bags m tire same way as in the United 
States, though with very little effect Next to the United 
States, Argentine was the best customer for Indian gunny 
cloth all through the period Her share varied between 20 
and 25 per cent according to the condition of her wheat, maize 
and seeds harvests fionfyeai to year The United Kingdom 
served merely as a distributor to North and South America, 
as in the case of gunny bags , and direct shipments from India 
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to those countries have had the same effect as m the ether 
case In the last five years of the penod Canada rapidly in- 
creased her demand foi gunny cloth, though in 1913-14 her 
share of the tiade was still very small 

Putting cloth and bags togethei, the expoits ot jute 
manufactures show the most remaikable development between 
1899 and 1914 They weie valued at £6 2 m in the former 
> ear and at £18 8million in the lattei Roughly half the outturn 
of raw jute was fiom }eat to year turned into cloth ot bags 
either in the \ lllages oi in the nulls of Bengal , and the share 
of the villages in the manufactunng activity was undoubtedly 
very small There was no foreign competition to speak of 
in the internal market toi bags oi cloth, the glowing tequne- 
ments of which were amply met by the Calcutta nulls The 
lapid growth of expoits was thus not made while neglecting 
thehomemaiket Hie jute mdustiy is vet y hugely in European 
hands Two-thuds of the capital of £8 6 million m 1913-14 was 
lupee capital Iheie was little mciease in sterling capital 
since 1891-92 The effect of the Calcutta jute mills on Dundee 
has, broadly speaking, been this that the latter place has specia- 
lised in the making of superior goods like carpets for which 
jute has been found suitable, leaving it to the Xalcutta mills 
to turn out the inferioi goods The Indian Jute Association, 
started in 1884, looks aftei the mteiests of the industry, the 
lustoiy of which isarecoidot umnteiiupted pi ogress 
C 01 TON MANUFACTURES 
At the beginning of the Christian era, if not earliei, India 
quite definitely was a cotton-growing and cotton-manufactunng 
country Next to the production ot food, cotton-spinning and 
weaving have all through the centuries been the most important 
and widely pursued of occupations The professional hand- 
loom weaver, too, has been a traditional and an honoured 
membei of the village community Hand-spinning, practically 
extinct, is now being revived , hand-weaving persists m many 
parts of the country, though the weavei is the person who has 



suffered most with the advent of the power-bom. The first 
cotton mill in India was started in 1818 near Calcutta, but there 
were no developments to speak of in that part of India as regards 
the cotton industry That industry is now chiefly centred 
m Bombay, where the first mill was started in 1851 The 
extraordmary stimulus given to cotton production m India 
by the American Civil War served in its turn to encourage the 
growth of cotton-manufacturing in India when the European 
demand for Indian cotton ceased very laigely with the cessation 
of the Civil War in 1865 The growth of the Bombay mills 
during the next ten years or so was such that in 1877 the House 
of Commons resolved to the effect that the five per cent import 
duty on cotton goods, which had been in force as part of the 
general tanff from befoie the times of the Mutiny, was protec- 
tive m its nature and " ought to be repealed without delay, 
so soon as the financial condition will permit ” Hence it was 
repealed in 1882 along with the others In 1894 when a geneial 
import tariff had again to be lesorted to for revenue, cottcn- 
goods were at first omitted from the list of articles to be taxed, 
but later in the year they too were made subject to the five 
per cent import duty In ordei to remove all protective 
elements from the tax, however, an excise duty of an equal 
amount was imposed upon all yams produced m India above 
the 20s In 1896 yarns were entirely fieed from duty, either 
impoit or excise , and a uniform duty of 3| per cent was put 
upon all woven goods of cotton, whether imported from abroad 
or manufactuied m Indian mills, the products of hand-looms 
alone being excepted This was the tariff regulation which 
continued in force tluoughout the period 1899-1914 which 
is under leview It may heie be noted that this excise duty 
of 3^ pei cent was a handicap on the exports of Indian machine- 
made cotton goods which competed in foreign markets with 
goods piotected to that extent automatically, because no 
diawback of the excise duty was allowed on the goods exported 
The exceptional zeal displayed by the Government of India, 
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avowedly in the interests of the masses, in removing the smallest 
elements of protection from a growing Indian industry appears 
curiously enough to have been confined only to cotton-manufac- 
turing The growing petroleum industry ot Burma, foi instance, 
was, ever since 1888, sheltered behind a tariff of one anna per 
gallon (equal to 16 per cent ad valoiem at pie-war price) on all 
imports of that article In addition to this, there was, since 
1894, the general mipoit duty of five per cent ad valorem 
Like coaise cotton goods, pet i oleum, too, is consumed by the 
poor masses of the Indian people who took to it rapidly 
because it was cheaper than the indigenous vegetable oils 
Whether the 21 per cent ad valorem import duty— the mild 
way of expressing which is to say ' one anna per gallon plus 
5 per cent ad valoi em ' —protec ted the indigenous industry 
may be seen from the following figure? — 



Internal Production 

Imports 


Mil Gals 

Mil Gals 

1893 

11 

50 

1903 

88 

88 

1913 

278 

68 


The Tariff Act of 1910, it may be added, raised the duty 
on imported petroleum from one anna per gallon to one anna 
six pies, in addition, of course, to the general import duty of 
5 per cent The total rate thus works out at 30 per cent ad 
valorem , from 1910 to 1914 

Without any protection of this kind, cotton mills still 
flourished, especially in Bombay City and Ahmedabad In 
coarse yarns and in grey (or unbleached) goods they steadily 
captured a larger and larger share in the home market, though 
the same cannot be said with regard to the export trade The 
latter consists chiefly of coarse yarns, with a small proportion 
of grey and coloured goods The proportion of white (or 
bleached) goods exported is insignificant I shall deal with 
these mam categones separately, 
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COTTON TWIST AND YARN 
Spinning was the branch of cotton-manufacture to which 
machinery was first applied m India as in othei industrial 
countries , and it was naturally the spinning of coarser yarns, 
of counts 1 to 20 or 25, with which the Indian spinning mills 
began By 1899 foreign yarn of those low grades had practically 
been ousted from the Indian maiket, and the production of 
the Indian mills had giown to such an extent that nearly half 
of it had to be disposed of outside India The yarn exported, 
though coarse, had always found a leady market m China, 
to which 95 per cent or more of the exports of yarn went , 
but at the beginning of the period under review, Japanese 
as well as Chinese mills were competing with the Indian mills 
in the yarn market of China That is one reason why the 
quantity of yarn exported from India year by year showed 
practically no increase between 1899 and 1906 and a definite 
decrease between 1906 and 1913 The table of figures on 
p 124 shows that 240 million lbs of yam were exported in 
1899-00, 243 million lbs m 1906-07 and only 197 million lbs 
m 1913-14 The total production of yarn of the Indian mills, 
however, showed increase fan lv continuously fiom 514 million 
lbs in 1899 to 578 million lbs in 1904 and to 683 million lbs 
in 1913 (we table) The piopoition of exports to total pro- 
duction was about 48 per cent at the beginning ol the period, 
and about 28 pei cent at the end The consumption of yarn 
within the country, whether inside the mills oi outside, rose 
from about 300 million lbs to about 500 million lbs during the 
fifteen years under review 

The total value of the exports of yarn ivas £4 6 million in 
1899-00 , it showed no steady tendency either towards a rise or 
fall, but fluctuated fiom year to yeai, rising as high as £8 2 million 
m 1905-06 and closing with {6 5 million in 1913-14 The accom- 
panying diagram illustrates the comparative rise or fall of quanti- 
ties and values from year to year The table of figures shows 
how the average export value fluctuated dunng the period 
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The general tendency was towards a definite rise, the average 
for the first three years being 5*1 pence per lb and that for the 
last three 7*8d It must be remembered, however, that raw 
cotton, too, rose in value at the same time The table gives 
the average export value of the raw material side by side for 
the sake of comparison The average of the first three years 
m the case of raw cotton was 3 6 pence pei lb , and that 
of the last three 5 In fact, it was because spinning was 
found to be less remunerative than weaving that the Indian mills 
took more and more to the latter activity during the period 

The total numbei of spindles m position m India was 

4 7 millions in 1899-00 , it rose to 6 6 millions in 1913-14 — an 
increase of 40 per cent The total number of power-looms* 
was 39,000 odd m the former year and 99,000 odd m the latter 
—an increase of over 150 per cent The greater attention paid 
to weaving also brought about an improvement in the quality 
of the yarn spun by the mills The short-staple Indian cotton can 
only be used for yams up to 20s or 25s when the spinning is 
done by machinery, though the hand-spinners of Dacca can 
produce even 450* from the same short-staple cotton From 
long-staple cottons Lancashire spindles can produce yarn as 
fine as 600s In 1902 only about 28 million lbs of yam finer than 
the 25s was produced by Indian mills That was less than 

5 per cent, of their total outturn of yarn Ten years later 
neaily 70 mil lbs were of counts above 25s That was over 10 
per cent of the total production The imported yam was 
practically all of higher grades than the 25s The necessity 
of having to import American or Egyptian cotton for turning 
out yam of the higher grades had led the Bombay mill-owners 
to interest themselves in the movement originated by Lancashire 
of furthenng the cultivation of long-staple cotton in India 

The chief market for the expoits of Indian yarn was China 
throughout the period Her share of the trade fell during the 
15 years from 95 to 90 per cent owing to the steadily growing 
competition of her own and Japanese mills China is a silver 
standard country , so the fluctuations m the silver-exchange 



are a special cause of disturbance in this particular trade. The 
whole export trade of India used to suffer from the uncertain* 
ties of exchange, as mentioned in Chapter I , until the gold- 
exchange standard was adopted m this country m 1898. The 
nature of the difficulties has once more been brought into pro- 
minent notice by the abnormal use in the price of silver caused 
by the European War However, Japan which competes 
with India m the Chinese market foi yam has to put up with 
the same uncertainties of the tael exchange Japan, moreover, 
largely depends on India for her raw material and has, therefore, 
to incur the larger expense of tiansporting a bulky commodity 
to her own shores and conveying the yarn spun from it across 
the water to China, wheieas the Bombay mills pay the freight- 
age only on the yarn sent direct to China Japan must, in 
consequence, show greater efficiency m order to be able success- 
fully to compete with India in the Chinese market Japan, 
however, has the advantage of free silver, whereas in India 
there has been an import duty of 5 per cent ad valorem on 
silver bullion ever since 1894 and, to make matters worse, that 
duty was raised to Ad anoz in 1910 which meant an import duty 
of 16 per cent ad valorem, at the price of silver in those days 
Again, the Japanese mills aie shelteied by a tariff wall m their 
home market , they enjoy the benefit of national shipping 
companies subsidized by their Government, the wide spread 
of education in the country provides them with skilled, yet 
cheap, labour , in short, they feel that the whole resources of 
the State are behind them m their competitive struggle m 
foreign markets The Indian mills feel very*much like step- 
children m all these matters They must grow by their own 
resourcefulness, unaided, if not actually hampered, by the 
State And they have grown to some extent 

In addition to the Japanese competition m the Chinese 
maiket for yarn, which the Indian mills have to face, China 
herself is developing a powerful cotton industry m Shanghai 
with a view to produce all the yarn she needs for herself That 
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is the position in the chief market outside India for Indian 
yam , and the stationary or decreasing figures of the quantity 
of yam exported to China from year to year, as shown m the 
table, show the trend of events, The fact that more yam is 
consumed within India, whether by powei -looms or hand- 
looms, is not a sufficient explanation of the stagnation or decay 
of the export trade The sister industry of ]ute in Calcutta 
shows how a growing internal demand can be met while keeping 
up the increase m exports 

After China, there are a few minor matkets which might 
be developed The Straits Settlements is one of them The 
tab}e shows the stationaiy character of its share of the yam 
export trade Direct shipments to the final destination and the 
adjustment of official statistics so as to bung out final destma 
tions of goods more fully, explain the small ei figures towards 
the close of the period under teview , and those figuies indicate 
the real extent of the existing Straits market for Indian yam 
The coast of the Persian Gulf, Aden (catering foi the Red 
Sea coast and also for the Persian Gulf coast), the Levant 
and Black Sea coasts and the region aiound Constantinople— in 
short, the whole of the old Ottoman Empire is another minor 
market, but of great potentialities The mam competitor, 
especially in the Levant and Black Sea markets, was Italy all 
through the period Italian milK import Indian cotton, pay 
the Suez Canal dues on that raw material, spin it into coarse 
yarns and successfully compete with the Bombay yarns exported 
to those regions In fact, the Italians weie getting a firmer 
and firmer hold on the Levant and Black Sea markets of Turkey 
m Asia and ousting the Indian yarn therefiom m the latter part 
of the period Another minor market is Egypt wheie Indian 
yarn competes with English, the foimer having to pass through 
the Canal and pay the dues and the latter not having to bear 
that burden Both m China and the Levant, a factor of growing 
importance m latter years has been the competition of the 
United States. The pressing problem before the Indian 
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GREY (OR UNBLEACHED) PIECE-GOODS 
I have already stated that the Indian mills began to pay 
special attention to weaving when the yarn market in China 
became dull and began to prove unremunerahve It was the 
Bombay mills which took a lead in this matter as they had 
previously done in the matter of spinning Of 6 6 million spindles 
at work m the whole of India m 1913-14, Bombay claimed 4 5 
million, or two-thirds In weaving, Bombay's share was even 
greater Of 99,000 odd powei -looms in position m all India in the 
same year, Bombay had 73,000 odd, a proportion of three-fourths 
The piece-goods made from the coarse yarn, hitherto mainly 
exported or sold to the hand-loom weavei s at home, were meant 
chiefly foi the home market where grey (unbleached) goods 
were always in great demand The table of figures on p 128 
shows the estimated outturn of giey goods by Indian mills in 
each year between 1899 and 1914 The output was nearly 
trebled between the two dates, viz , from 310 million yards, 
to 910 million yaids The growth was continuous from year to year, 
the only exception being the last year of the period which shows 
a decrease over 1912-13 Though increased quantities of grey 
goods weie being produced by the mills, the annual exports 
of that article showed no tendency to increase except only 
occasionally as m 1905 or 1910 [see table) Normally they fluc- 
tuated a little on either side of 40 million yards This means 
that at the beginning of the period some 9 per cent of the 
total production was exported, whereas at the end barely 5 
per cent was devoted to that end Thus all the increased 
production was absorbed by the home market The total 
value 6f exports was £382,000 in 1899-00 It fluctuated from 
year to year like the quantity exported, but the general trend 
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was towards a rise The average export value was two pence 
per yard in 1899-00 , it kept at that level till 1904-05, but rose 
steadily during the remaining ten years of the period till it 
reached 2 §d per yard in 1912-13 (see table) Foi the sake of 
comparison, the figures of the average export value of raw cotton 
have been reproduced m the Table A calculation of the margin 
between the values of grey goods and raw cotton, compared 
with the margin between the values of cotton twist and yarn 
and raw cotton, shows how weaving was found during the period 
to be more dependable, if not always more remunerative, than 
spinning, by the cotton mills 

The chief market for the grey piece-goods made by the 
Indian mills was, as already stated, the home market, through- 
out the period The movement, started in 1904, of using 
indigenous goods in prefeience to those of foreign manufacture 
gave the cotton mills a stimulus just when they needed it because 
of their loss of hold on the Chinese yam maiket, and that 
certainly was the mam reason why more and more grey goods 
were turned out but the exports of the same remained practically 
stationary In the supply of the home market with indigenous 
cloth, however, the power-looms were only one factor , the other 
factor of hand-looms was by no means unimportant Of the 274 
million lbs of Indian mill-spun yarn retained for home consump- 
tion in 1899-00, the power-looms only consumed 98 million lbs , 
the remaining 176 million lbs vveie piobably mostly utilised by the 
hand-looms The quantity of yarn of indigenous make, retained 
for home consumption, increased from year to year, as already 
mentioned in the section on ' Cotton Twist and Yarn , ' but a 
larger share of what was retained came to be consumed by the 
power-looms during the period, so that in 1913-14 of the 486 
million lbs thus retained the share of the power-looms was 274 
m lbs and that of the hand-looms 212 million lbs at the most 
In the weaving of Indian-spun yarn, therefore, the power- 
looms were much less important than the hand-looms at the 
beginning of the period, whereas at its end they were decidedly 



more important Of the hand-looms it can only be said that 
they did not decay further than they had done before, but showed 
some slight progress The hand-looms are no danger to the 
power-looms, it is, rather, the other way about The chief 
competition in the Indian grey-goods market is offered by the 
imported article In 1899-00 the imports of grey piece-goods 
amounted to 1,264 million yards, excluding re-exports The 
figures of the succeeding years down to 1912-13 were more often 
smaller than larger than the one for 1899-00 In the last two 
years of the period, however, there was a big increase, the 
figure for 1913-14 being 1,530 million yaids (excluding re- 
exports) So the trebling of the outturn of the indigenous 
power-looms filled the need of the expanded home-market, 
which otherwise would have been supplied by increased 
imports as in the case of white and coloured goods 

There was no expansion m the export trade, as the table 
of figures shows The greater attention paid to the home 
market is not a satisfactory explanation The excise duty, 
as already pointed out, is a wanton hindrance, for the imposition 
of which there is no excuse whatever m the case of the exports 
The tiny stream of the exports of grey goods is spread over a 
very wide aiea which at the same time can be better commanded 
by the Bombay mills than by any of their foreign nvals This 
area includes Persia, Persian Gulf ports, Aden, the vast coast 
of East Africa and Mauritius None of these is a big market 
m itself at present, so far as the Bombay mills are concerned , 
but they have great potentialities, most of them During 
the period under review, British and Portuguese East 
Africa taken together afforded the best market for Indian 
grey piece-goods The former German East Africa was pro- 
tected by the Germans as their own preserve , otherwise it 
would have been as good a market as either of the other two 
Foreign goods meant for these markets used m the early years 
of tfre period to be sent to Bombay, to be re-exported from there , 
but in the later years of the period Aden came to be the centre 
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of that re-distribution instead of Bombay That is, at any 
rate, one explanation of why the re-exports of grey piece-goods 
from India (t e. mostly from Bombay) declined steadily from 
10 m yds m 1899-00 to 4 m yds in 1913-14 The exports 
of grey goods from Bombay to East Africa showed no definite 
tendency towards an increase during the period Next to 
East Africa, Aden was the best customer all through the fifteen 
years , but m that market, too, there was no evidence of greater 
absorption of Indian grey goods from year to year Aden has 
a small local market for these goods, but its chief work is as a 
distributing centre for ports in the Red Sea and also in the 
Persian Gulf Direct trade in grey goods with ports m the 
Persian Gulf, though small, showed a distinct tendency to 
increase, and so did the yet smaller trade with Egypt In 
Asiatic Turkey, on the other hand, Italy was ousting Bombay 
from the grey goods market as fiom the yarn market , but what 
is more surprising is the fact that both those articles were 
manufactured in Italy from Indian cotton so that they bore 
the burden of the extra freightage, as also of the Suez Canal 
dues China was altogether an insignificant market for Indian 
grey piece-goods, but it is noteworthy that the competition 
there came not only from Japan but also from the far-off United 
Kingdom. The Indian mills, no doubt, have an enormous 
scope in the home market for grey piece-goods, but it should be 
possible to expand the export-trade m that article to the above- 
mentioned markets, too, considering that foreign competition 
would probably be a little less keen in them than in India itself 
COLOURED, PRINTED OR DYED PIECE-GOODS. 

Besides ' grey ' the other two important divisions of piece- 
goods are * white * and ' coloured ' The exports of white 
(bleached) piece-goods from India did not exceed half a million 
yards in the best of years between 1899 and 1914 , so I shall 
pass on to the consideration of coloured, printed or dyed (for 
short, referred to as 1 coloured ') piece goods of Indian make. 
Over two-thirds of these are of Madras manufacture , the rest 
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&>fne from Bombay The table of figures oil p. 132 gives 
the estimated total outturn from year to year during the period 
under review The 'production was more than trebled during 
the period, and the growth was continuous , only the last year, 
viz , 1913-14, recorded a decline in quantity produced The 
annual exports are definitely known and are given in the Table 
The figure for 1899-00, viz 22 mil yds , is abnormally low , 
then till 1909 the exports varied slightly around 34 mil yds , 
but between 1909 and 1914 an average of 42 m yds was 
reached, the figures for 1913-14 being the highest, viz 45m. yds 
Thus the general trend was towards an increase, at least m the 
latter years of the period On an average, about 30 per cent 
Of the total output was exported at the beginning of the period, 
but at the end the proportion had fallen to less than 15 per cent 
That means that the tendency was towards retaining a larger 
and larger proportion of the output for home consumption, even 
when the quantity exported showed an increase from year to 
year The total value of the exports of Indian coloured goods 
was greater, throughout the period, than that of the exports 
of grey goods, the excess ranging to as much as 90 per cent m 
the latter years The total value was nearly a million pounds 
sterling m 1913-14 (See Table ) The average export value 
did not rise steadily from year to year, but the general tendency 
throughout the period was definitely towards a rise 
As compared to grey piece-goods, a much larger pioportion 
of the Indian output of coloured piece-goods was exported 
every year during the period , and yet the chief market for that 
article was the home market, as in the other case In 1899-00 
Indian mills contributed some 80 million yards towards home 
consumption, whereas the imports (excluding re-exports) m 
that year were as much as 425 million yds In 1913-14 the 
respective figures were 245 and 783 million yards Thus 
internal consumption was more than doubled during the 
fifteen years , the quota of the Indian mills was trebled , but, 
even so, the increased demand was to a large extent met b) 



imported, instead of by indigenous goods It is true that the 
imports of coloured, as of grey goods, were specially high m the 
last two years of the period , but in the case of coloured goods 
the imports had been steadily rising in quantity in earlier years 
too. It has been pointeed out already that that was not the 
case with the imports of grey goods 

It is to be noted that the re-exports of coloured goods were 
all through the period greater than the total Indian exports of 
that article Owing partly to direct shipment and partly to 
the use of Aden in place of Bombay for purposes of distribution, 
the re-exports decreased m later years, but the minimum thus 
reached m 1913-14, viz 48 million yards, was slightly greater 
than the figure for 1899-00, viz, 46 million yards, which was 
typical of the earlier years of the period Increased Indian 
exports, therefore, only came at their maximum to about the 
level of the re-exports 

The chief outside market for Indian coloured goods was 
the Straits Settlements throughout the period Its share of 
the export trade in that article was pretty constant at 50 
percent Direct shipments did not appreciably affect the 
trade— which means that the Straits did not mainly act as a 
distributing centre in the case of this article That market is 
favourably situated, especially for Madras, the chief producing 
area , so there is no reason why the hold over it should be 
loosened The only other important market for Indian 
coloured piece-goods is Ceylon Trade with that island is really 
of the nature of internal, coasting trade A reference to the 
Table shows that trade with Ceylon showed no clear signs of 
expansion for the major part of the period, and towards the 
close it was definitely declining evidently because of foreign 
competition, for which the island, being on the highways of 
commerce, gives special facilities Then there are minor markets 
like Persia, ^ Siam, East Africa, Aden, Persian Gulf ports, 
etc, which could be expanded if their requirements were 
carefully studied, 
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From the foregoing remarks it is clear that m the matter of 
piece-goods as a whole, the export trade is comparatively 
unimportant , there is a vast internal market capable of great 
expansion when seasons are favourable Nevertheless the 
export-trade deserves to be carefully cultivated because extreme 
dependence upon one market, and that not exactly reliable 
owing to the vagaries of the seasons, is an unwise policy to 
pursue, as has already been amply proved by the Chinese market 
for Indian yarn It need scarcely be added that both in the 
internal and the external markets the competition is very keen 
and with one of the most highly organized industrial nations of 
the world, viz England 

LEATHER 

The art of making leather and manufactures of leathei 
seems to have been known in India from very early times Re- 
cords are still extant which were discovered in Kashmir and 
ascertained by experts to be the writings on leather belonging 
to the 3rd century A D Pictures of the trappings of horses 
and the boots of riders of those days look quite modern Both 
the Hindus and Buddhists, though objecting to taking life, 
appear nor to have had any objection to the use of excellently 
prepared leather as wraps even for their sacred books From 
those early times down to date, the tanning of hides and skins 
for local use by the village and town shoe-makeis has continued 
to be an extensive industry throughout India But those 
traditional methods of tanning can hold their own no longer 
More expeditious and efficient processes have been discovered 
and applied on a large scale in Europe and America so that 
those countries now want raw hides and skins from India and 
not tanned hides or skins That is why the exports of the lattei 
were stagnant m quantity, if not declining, between 1899 and 
1914 I shall deal with the two divisions of the group separately 
TANNED OR DRESSED HIDES 

Though tanning, as already stated, is done all over India, 
m the matter Qf the export -trade only the provinces of Madras 
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and Bombay need be considered And even between these 
two, Madras is by far the more important province, as it con- 
tributes over 80 per cent of the exports of tanned hides Most 
of the remainder comes from Bombay The specially large 
proportion of outcastes m the population of Madras is the pro- 
bable explanation of the predominance of the tanning industry 
there Hides and skms are brought to Madras for tanning 
from distant parts like Calcutta, Dacca, Agra and Cawnpore 
Vegetable tanning materials are abundantly found, and of 
excellent quality, m Madras as m Bombay The hides tanned 
are mostly cow-hides , buffalo hides form a very small proportion, 
not more than ten per cent Most of the Madras tanneries 
are small establishments not employing more than 25 persons 
each The leather works at Cawnpore and Bombay are large- 
scale concerns of a modern type , but they are the exceptions, 
not the rule, in India so far 

The table of figures on p 136 shows that the quantity 
of tanned hides exported from India annually between 1899 and 
1914 did not show any definite tendency towards increase, though 
it did not seem definitely to decrease either The quantity 
fluctuated roughly between 100,000 and 200,000 cwts The 
total value of the exports of tanned hides, on the other hand, 
did show a definite upward trend, though not necessarily 
continuous from year to year The maximum reached 
was £ 1 3 million in 1912-13 The average export value 
steadily increased during the period from £4 per cwt to 
£6 The fluctuations in average value are less reliable m 
the case of hides, because the group is not homogeneous, 
and the quantities of its components vary arbitrarily from 
year to year Still a very rough general idea can be formed 
from the figures for fifteen consecutive years For purposes of 
comparison the figures for the average value of raw hides 
in the respective years have been reproduced m the present 
table from an earlier one They show how the price of raw 
bides also steadily went up and up during the period, The 



ihargm between the values of raw and tanned hides was distinctly 
higher after 1905 than before, showing the world's increased 
demand for leather in later years 

The United Kingdom purchased almost all the exports 
of Indian tanned hides throughout the period The market 
for raw hides, as already stated in the appropriate section, 
lay principally in Germany, Austria and the United States 
Those countries arranged their tariff so as to keep out the 
tanned article and allow the raw material to come m It was 
stated, too, that the tanning done in India was only partial, 
and that it had to be re-done in the importmg country It 
that was the reason for non-importation, the import-duty 
was unnecessary, the trade itself would have adjusted matters 
All this, however, does not disprove the partial truth in the 
allegation about imperfect tanning, because in the internal 
market itself the leather prepared in the Cawnpore and Bombay 
tanneries is prefen ed to the cruder article turned out by old 
methods, m spite of the much greater price of the former 
Since 1912, moreovei, the imports into India of tanned hides 
and skins became big enough to be sepatately recorded in 
official statistics Boots and shoes and other manufactures 
of leather had, of course, been imported all through the period 
in increasing quantities In this as m many other indigenous 
arts and crafts the problem m India is one of transition from 
the domestic to the factory system, which can hardly be expected 
to be accomplished by the ignorant workers m the traditional 
crafts themselves with their insignificant means The market 
for manufactured articles need hardly be sought outside the 
country The internal market is so vast and capable of such 
infinite expansion During the War both tanning and manu- 
facturing of leather and articles of leather in India received an 
unprecedented stimulus, and the Government took an initia- 
tive in the industry as it had never done before As a result 
of that experience it is to be hoped that the exports of raw 
hides and skins will in coming years become smaller and 
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smaller and be replacedby those of leather and manufactures of 
leather. 

DRESSED OR. TANNED SKINS 
' In the tanning of skins ns m that of hides the province of 
Madras predominates Over 80 per cent of the exports of tanned 
skms are derived from Madras Bombay claims about 15 per 
cent of the trade The skins tanned are mainly goat-skins , 
sheep-skms form a smaller proportion In 1913-4 for instance, 
74,000 cwts of tanned goat-skins were expoited from India, 
while the exports of tanned sheeps-skins amounted to 49,600 cwts 
The table of figures on p 139 shows that the quantity 
of tanned skins exported annually from India showed a slow 
but definite tendency towards decrease during the period under 
review. The figures of total value of the exports, on the other 
hand, kept steady, or, at any rate, did not decrease to the same 
extent That was because the average export value, as shown 
by the figures m the Table, increased fairly steadily from year 
to year throughout the period, with onlv one or two exceptions 
As m the case of hides, the figures of average value are not 
very reliable, owing to the heterogeneity of the gioup , and yet 
thev may be taken to show the general tendency pretty clearly 
A comparison with the figures of average value of raw skms 
in the respective years— reproduced from an earlier table — 
shows that the margin between the values of raw and tanned 
skms increased nearly 250 per cent between 1900 and 1914, 
because the value of raw skms went on declining while that of 
tanned skms was on an upward grade, especially after 1905 
The demand m the European market for glace kid and for 
fancy articles of leather was responsible for the rise in the 
price of tanned skms in the later years of the period That 
is also probably why the United States made special efforts 
to get the raw skms from Bengal rather than the tanned skms 
from Madras, so that she might make the glace kid herself by 
improved processes of chrome-tannmg and dispose of it remune- 
ratively m the European market, 



The United Kingdom took more than three-fourths o 
the annual exports of tanned skins from India throughout 
the period under review The share of the United States 
did not fall below 10 per cent, in spite of the import duty levied 
on that article m that country* It has already been pointed 
out that m raw skms the United States was the principal 
purchaser and the Umted Kmgdom and France the other, 
minor ones More efficient methods of tanning ought to be 
able to replace the export of raw by that of tanned skms and 
retain the remunerative margin of price for India herself 
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CHAPTER VI 


Main Articles of Export,— [ Conti ) 

IV MISCELLANEOUS 

OPIUM 

Opium is a drug prepared from the milky juice exuding 
from the scratched capsules of the poppy plant The prmcipal 
areas in India cultivating that plant are firstly, the Patna and 
Benares Agencies, and secondly, certain Native States m Central 
India and Rajputana, chiefly Indore, Gwalior, Bhopal and 
Mewar The produce of the first region is known as Bengal 
opium and that of the second as Malwa opium Since 1911 
Bengal opium has been wholly derived from the Benares agency 
as the Patna agency was closed in that year 

Bengal opium is entirely under State control as regards 
cultivation and manufacture It is a State monopoly inherited 
by the British from the early Muhammadan rulers The state 
deals directly with the cultivators, fixes the area to be put 
under poppy, makes cash advances without interest at the time 
of sowing, purchases the whole produce of crude opium at a 
fixed rate, manufactures the ciude into the finished article m 
its own factory at Ghazipur and sells a fixed number of chests 
to traders by monthly auctions in Calcutta The quantity 
that can be exported is announced m advance The State 
makes, or until recently used to make, a handsome revenue 
out of the whole transaction Expoits of Bengal opium all 
take place from Calcutta 

Malwa opium is all produced within Native States, so the 
British Government has nothing to do with its cultivation or 
manufacture When the opium passes into Bntish territory, 
a duty of £80 per chest of 140 lbs is levied upon it. Untill 
1912 the duty was £40 per chest Exports take place from 



Bombay The quantity that can be exported is announced by 
the Government twelve months in advance Like Bengal 
opium, Malwa opium, too, is a source of revenue to the State, 
but on a much smaller scale, the exports of the former being 
three or four times those of the latter in quantity 

The opium produced in India is (or was until recently) 
destined very largely for export The internal consumption, 
outside the Native States, never exceeded the maximum of 

5.000 chests (of 123 lbs each) per annum, while the minimum 
was 2,000 chests The exports, on the other hand, used to be 
over 60,000 chests, (of 140 lbs each) till 1909, since when 
they rapidily decreased till they reached the low figure of 

12.000 chests m 1913-4 The table of figures on p. 146 
shows the total annual exports of opium from India between 
1900 and 1914 The quantity exported kept fairly steady 
in the first ten years of the period, but diminished pretty 
rapidly m the last five years because of the swift contraction 
of the Chinese market where Indian opium used mainly to 
be sold China always produced the major portion of the 
opium she consumed, but what foreign supplies she took used 
mostly to be drawn from India In 1906 the Chinese Govern- 
ment declared its policy of progressive curtailment of 
the opium trade, internal as well as foreign, with a view 
to its complete abolition before the end of ten years The 
Government of India acceded to the request of the Chinese 
Government for co-operation with them in this matter, and 
promised to export progressively smaller quantities of Indian 
opium to China, so as to stop all exports at the end of ten years 
and even earlier if China so wished As a matter of fact, the 
monthly sales by auction in Calcutta for purposes of export 
to China were stopped by the Government in January 1913 and 
the trade with China was no more to be resumed Exports to 
other markets, however, continued as before, and sales by 
auction for this purpose also continued Both Bengal and 
Malwa opium used to be exported to China, but Bengal opium 



was always preferred in that market to the othei, because the 
latter varied greatly from year to year as regaids consistency, 
strength, weight, etc Seasonal fluctuations of the crop occurr- 
ed m both regions, but the Government used to keep a stock 
of Bengal opium in Calcutta so as to put pretty even quantities 
on sale by auction from year to year Whatever its defects, 
Malwa opium did find a market in China, but that was practi- 
cally its only market outside India, so that with the closing of 
the Chinese market the export trade in Malwa opium came to 
an end. 

The table shows that the total Value of the exports of 
Indian opium was between five and six million pounds sterling 
per annum till 1909, and that for four years afterwards the total 
value was higher instead of lower, in spite of the diminution m the 
quantity exported. It was only in 1913-4 that the total value 
collapsed to two and a quarter million pounds sterling. In 
other words, the average export value, which had always shown 
wide fluctuations (see Table), rose to unprecedented heights m 
the last four years of the period under review It may be noted 
that the fluctuations m the tael exchange did not appreciably 
affect the opium trade as those fluctuations were trivial, 
compared with the heavy export-duties and monopolistic 
prices which the trade constantly bore 

China always took three-fourths or more of the opium 
exported from India, so that the loss of that market hit the 
opium trade very hard at the close of the period After China, 
the only other important market was the Straits Settlements 
A large proportion of the trade of the Straits, however, was a 
re-distributing trade The Table shows how the exports 
to the Straits collapsed along with those to China (See the 
figures for the last two years, particularly) Though the 
Straits evidently re-shipped Indian opium largely to China, 
there were also re-shipments to other countries like Cochin- 
China, Siam, Java and Sumatra There was also local consump- 
tion m the Malay Peninsula, especially by the Chinese settlers 
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and immigrants It was this latter portion of the trade which 
was left after the mam, Chinese, portion of it disappeared. The 
direct purchases of Java were insignificant except towards the 
close of the period (See Table ) There were mdiiect purchases 
via the Straits , but, even so, it appears highly probable that 
after the loss of the Chinese market, the activities of the export 
merchants were directed towards the other customers and 
especially towards Java That is what the figures for the last 
four years of the penod seem to indicate. Opium is not an 
article the exports of which, evidently used for non-medicinal 
purposes, deserve to be fostered. Indian opinion on the subject 
was unmistakably shown in the right direction when an assent 
to the agreement to cut down exports to China meant a sub- 
stantial loss to the Indian exchequer The Government, 
therefore, will be backed by public opinion whole-heartedly 
if it stops all exports of opium from India to any country 
whatsoever, except for strictly medicinal purposes , if, in other 
words, the Government of India does, in the matter of opium, 
what it wanted the Continental governments to do, before the 
War, m the matter of the exports of cocaine, morphia, etc , 
from thir respective countries to India The exports of Malwa 
opium having automatically ceased, and the Government of 
India being the sole controller of Bengal opium, the matter is 
entirely within its choice 

INDIGO 

Indigo was an important article of export from India 
since the very early days of the East India Company Indigo- 
dyed goods, too, used in those days to be sent to other countries 
Mandelso tells us in his Travels (1638) that the best indigo 
m the world came from a place near Ahmedabad, Gujerat 
Agra and Fatehpur were other noted centres of the indigo 
industry m those days The national states of Europe stopped 
the imports of Indian indigo in the 17th century in order to 
protect their indigenous woad industry , and that part of the 
Indian export trade consequently languished. The modern 
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indigo industry began m Bengal m the last two decades of the 
eighteenth century when the Company brought European 
planters from the West Indies to undertake indigo cultivation 
in that province Between 1780 and 1802 the Company's 
Government directly supported the indigo industry and put 
India once more into the foremost rank of the indigo-producmg 
countries of the woild The centre of the industry soon 
shifted, for vanous reasons, from Lower Bengal to Bihar which 
continued throughout the 19th century to produce the finest 
varieties of Indian indigo Next m importance to Bihar as a 
producing region was Madras , then came the United Provinces 
and the Punjab, on a much lowei scale The industry m Bihar 
was almost entirely under European ownership and control 
and was conducted on large-scale methods Elsewhere it was 
mostly in Indian hands and the individual concerns were small 
The mdigo industry as a whole enjoyed nearly a century ot 
remarkable piospenty until towards the close of the 19th 
century when the commercial application of the chemical 
researches of German laboratories began adversely to affect 
its foi tunes The aniline and alizarine dyes manufactured, 
in Germany had already pushed back Indian vegetable dyes 
like madder, safflower and lac , and the lower grades of indigo, 
too, were not left unaffected by them But it was the putting of 
synthetic indigo on the market in commercial quantities at a low 
price by German manufacturers that dealt a serious blow to the 
trade even in the finer qualities of Indian indigo That was in 
1897 , and the history of the industry between that year and 
191 4 is one of rapid collapse The Bihar planters took immediate 
steps to remedy the situation, made corporate efforts through 
their Association, employed experts to select mdigo plants 
giving the highest yield of mdigotine and other experts to devise 
improvements m the processes of manufacture They sought 
aid from Government, financial and otheiwise, and got it, 
but in spite of all their efforts at lowering the price of natural 
indigo by more efficient production, the synthetic product 
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undersold the vegetable dye, so that there was no alternative 
to the reduction of area and outturn year by year and the 
substitution of other more remunerative crops like sugar 01 
cotton The indigo crop is very susceptible to a bad season, 
but in years before the competition of the artificial product a low 
crop used to lead to a higher price, India being the mam source 
of supply, so that the area and outturn of the following year 
were not necessarily cut down The advent of the synthetic 
indigo changed all that The table of figutes on p 151 
shows how rapidly the annnual outturn (officially estimated) 
fell between 1900 and 1914 from over 110,000 cwts to less than 
one-fourth of that figure The quantity exported from India 
fell still more rapidly — from 111,000 cwts in the former year 
to merely 10,000 in the latter It is true that the decline was 
not necessarily continuous from year to year, but the tendency 
is writ large over the whole penod The figures of total value, 
given in the Table, show the same thing Indigo was an import- 
ant article of the Indian export trade even m 1899-00 though 
the total value had already fallen in that yeai to £1 7 m from 
the maximum of £3 5 m reached in 1895-6 In 1913-4 Indigo 
had become an insignificant article of the export trade, being 
valued only at £141,000 The average export value per cwt 
had been £18 14s in 1895-96 , it fell to £16 2s by 1899-00 , 
the decline continued till 1904-05 when the lowest point was 
reached, viz £11 6s After that year there was some recovery 
and the export value fluctuated about £13 till m the last year 
of the period under review it jumped up once more to 
£14 2s , a little above the level of 1900 What happened was 
that after the export value fell to a particular level, further 
reduction took place entirely on the side of the quantity disposed 
of There was always a field in the textile world where synthetic 
indigo was rejected in favour of natural indigo in spite of price- 
considerations , but that field was getting narrower and narrower 
throughout the period The European War, of course, gave a 
tremendous stimulus to the Indian mdigo industry, because 
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Germany could no longer export dyes or anything else , and 
artificial barriers m the form of heavy import duties may 
bolster up the industry even now, though the War is over 
But that cannot, by any means, be regarded as a stable position 
If after all efforts at economies m production, the vegetable 
dye cannot hold its own against the synthetic product, well, 
then, the former had better be confined to those grades where 
the superiority of its merits over those of the latter is indisput- 
able The history of the indigo industry in India before the 
War gives little ground, indeed, for optimism 

The foreign market for Indian indigo used to be fairly 
wide in the early years of the period The best customer was 
the United Kingdom, which took 20 per cent or more of the 
total annual exports of that article , and that share increased 
instead of declining with the diminished total exports of indigo 
Towaids the close of the penod the proportion of Britain in 
the trade was over 30 pei cent Next to the United Kingdom, 
Egypt was the best customer for Indian indigo, at least until 
1911 No doubt a good propoition of the indigo taken by 
Egypt was re-shipped to the Le\ant, Black Sea and North 
Meditenanean ports , but the local consumption was evi- 
dently substantial for the Table shows no conspicuous 
break m the figures after 1907 when the final destination 
of exports began to be more correctly reflected in the 
official* statistics The collapse of the Egyptian purchase 
of the much-reduced total exports of indigo from India 
during the last three years of the period under review was 
undoubtedly due to the supersession of the natural bv 
the artificial pioduct m that market The share of the 
United States was 10 per cent or a little more until 1905 
after which date it fell to 5 per cent or so till 1909 Then, 
there was some recovery towards the earlier proportions, but 
the last year of the period showed that the recovery was only 
temporary in character The share of Austria-Hungary rose 
(rom 7 to 15 per cent, of the total during the period , and that 
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6^ A stake T urkey from less than 3 to nearly 25 per cent Prance 1 s 
share rapidly fell from 11 per cent to 6 per cent between 1900 
and 1905, and after 1905 it was altogether insignificant Japan's 
purchases of India indigo were second only to Great Britain's in 
the first year of the period, being about 20 per cent of the total 
But the very next year the proportion fell to 7 per cent , and 
after 1904 Japan hardly counted as a purchaser Germany’s 
share was not more than 6 per cent to begin with, and it 
it soon fell to zero P erst a always was only a minor customer 

and Russia was on a lower grade still 
The above survey of the once wide market; for Indian indigo 
shows that except in Asiatic Turkey the article everywhere 
yielded ground to the synthetic product , and the market in 
Asiatic Turkey is so far only a meagre one The market 
within India itself does not appear to be very promising, in view 
of the fact that in 1913-14, whereas the exports of vegetable 
indigo from India were 10,000 cwts worth £141,000, the imports 
of synthetic indigo into India amounted to 6,000 cwts worth 
£62,000 If the official estimate of the outturn of Indian 
indigo in that year is assumed to be accurate, there were 
16,000 cwts of vegetable indigo retained for home consump- 
tion It may be noted that only the lower grades of indigo 
are utilised m India itself and it is those grades with which 
synthetic indigo can easily compete The fact that small 
Indian concerns, run by cheap labour, produce those lower 
grades is no great protection against the more efficiently 
produced mineral product In short, the outlook for vegetable 
indigo is not bright by any means 

LAC 

The lac insect is endemic m India, and it is practically 
confined to this country It is a wild insect, at the most only 
semi-domesticated Lac yields two distinct pioducts a dye 
and a resin The use of both was known in India from very 
early times To give only a few later witnesses in support of 
that statement, Mandelso m his Travels (1638) says about 
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the lacquer work of Gujarat, " They give them such a lustre as 
none yet could ever imitate in Europe” Tavernier (1676) 
observes " The country also produces an abundance of shel- 
lac There are two kinds of it. That which is formed on trees 
is of a red colour and is what they dye their calicoes and other 
stuffs with, and when they have extracted this red colour they 
use the lac to lacquei cabinets and other objects of that kind, 
and to make Spanish wax A large quantity of it is exported 
to China and Japan ” Am-i-Akbari (1590) refers to the use 
of what was probably a coloured spirit varnish, which was 
certainly not known m Euiope m those days In the succeed- 
ing centimes, prominence in the lac trade frequently shifted 
fiom the dye to the resin and vice vnsa At one time the 
East India Company did a large trade m the lac-dye and 
owned numeious lac factories directly or indirectly Resin 
was then regarded only as a by-product But the discovery 
of the aniline dyes smashed the trade m lac-dye, and the 
resin once more became important because of the new uses 
discovered foi it about the same time The exports of lac-dye 
fiom India piactically ceased by 1888, but there was a notable 
increase in the expoits of shellac within a few years 
thereafter 

The new lac-factories are practically confined to Calcutta 
in Bengal and Mnzapore in the United Provinces Mirzapore 
is a collecting centre for the crude lac from the forests 
in the Central Piovmces, while the Calcutta factones 
are fed by the foiests in Bengal, Assam and Upper Burma 
The dye has now become a waste material of the factories, 
because it cannot compete with the product of the laboratory, 
even when treated as a by-product and charged with a nominal 
cost of production The problem now, in fact, is how to get 
rid of the dye which depreciates the value of the resm by its 
presence, An alteration in the seasons of collection so as to 
anticipate thu format ion of the colouring matter has been sugges- 
ted as a solution 
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The pioduction of lac, depending it does upon the life 
and habits of a wild insect, fluctuates widely with the vagaries 
of the season Attempts at production of the article as auxi- 
liary to another on a plantation have not been found to be 
quite paying from year to yeai The Forest Department of the 
Government has for some yeais been interested in the problem, 
but the majoi portion of crude lac is collected m the foiests in 
Native States ovei which the activites of the Bntish Indian 
Department do not extend Piactically all the lac worked up 
*n the factories above mentioned is exported to Europe or 
America But the factories are belived to account for two- 
thirds, at the most, of the total amount of crude lac annually 
collected, because the working up of lac is a domestic craft 
practised all over India Lac is extensively used in villages 
and towns for numerous purposes by carpenters, turners, 
shoe-makers, silver and coppersmiths and others The artistic 
ac-dyes, howevei, have in many places been superseded by 
the cheaper aniline dyes, though the latter fade very quickly 
Lac is exported from India chiefly in the form of shellac 
Button-lac, which is also produced by the factories is exported 
m compaiatively unimportant proportions— say 10 of shell to 1 
of button— and the piopoition lias been decreasing The 
quantities of crude lac— either stick or seed— exported are very 
minor indeed, though there is always a certain demand fiom 
varmsh-makers for superior seed-lac The table of figures on 
p. 156 shows the quantities of shellac annually exported from 
India between 1900 and 1914 The exports were fairly steady 
dunng the first half of the penod, but they were on a distinctly 
higher level during the second half There was an erratic 
decrease m 1901-02 and an equally enatic increase' m 1909-10 
The figures of total value show a moie or less steep ascent till 
1907-08 and then a steady decline The average export value 
shows wide fluctuations from yeai to year, but the heights it 
reached between 1903 and 1907 were simply extraordinary In 
fact, lac is the most speculative of all the trades m the Indian 



articles of export The reasons for that he both on the demand 
and the supply side The precariouness of supply has already 
been touched upon Here it may only be noted that India 
has a virtual monopoly of the supply of lac to the world-markel 
Only, if the price soars too high theie is a tendency, as in othei 
cases, for the use of substitutes Ihe demand foi lac m Europe 
and Amenca anses from the new uses to which it has come in 
latter years to be put, nz foi high class spirit varnishes (French 
polish), as the chief material of sealing-wax and hence important 
in the manufacture of giamo phone records, as a stiffening 
material in hat-making, as an ingredient in lithographic ink, 
for insulating purposes in the electrical industiy, and so on 
Now some of these are luxuiy trades, and hence bring ui the 
element of uncertainty in the factor of demand But the growth 
of the electrical industry is no doubt of a permament charactei 
and that should constitute an expanding market for lac 

The chief foreign customei for Indian lac was the United 
States all through the period under review (See Table ) That 
country roughly accounted for 50 per cent ot the exports in most 
years The peculiarity of the American customers was that 
they purchased direct from the manufacturers of Mirzapoie and 
Calcutta without the mediation of British or Indian merchants 
Next to the States stood the United Kingdom , whose share 
of the trade used to range from 30 to 40 pei cent in the earlier 
years of the period but declined later to 25 and 20 per cent 
The trade m lac always was mostly a direct trade so that the 
United Kingdom did not seive as a distributing agent as in 
many other trades The only other important customei was 
Germany whose purchases were very small at the beginning of 
the period but rose to nearly 15 per cent of the total expoits 
towards the close 

Unlike indigo or opium, the lac trade seems to possess 
great possibilities, if the precariousness of supply is oveicome 
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CHAPTER VII 


Distribution of hie Export Trade by Countries 

At the beginning of the period under review, roughly 
speaking, 29 per cent of the expoits of Indian produce and 
manufactures went to the United Kingdom, 25 per cent to 
Continental Europe, 24 per cent to the Far East, 7 per cent, to 
v the United States and the remaining 15 per cent to sundry 
other countries scattered all -over the glpbe By the end of 
the period the value of the exports had much moie than doubled 
and some changes had taken place in the distribution of that 
increased trade, as shown by the following percentages, viz 
United Kingdom, 24 per cent , Continental Europe, 29 per cent , 
the Far East, 17 Per cent , United States, 9 per cent , and all 
others, 21 per cent That is to say, between 1900 and 1914 Great 
Britian and Continental Europe practically changed places as 
India's customers , and what was lost in the custom of the Far 
Eastern countries was made up by the gain in that of diverse 
other minor purchasers 

Taking the countries individually, there were nine which 
accounted for the bulk of the Indian exports The accompany- 
ing diagram lllustiates the comparative growth oi decline 
of the various principal markets for Indian produce The 
broad facts standing clearly out from the diagram are (1) 
that the United Kingdom was throughout the period the largest 
single customer for Indian goods As a general lule, she took 
more than twice as mucli as the biggest of the other purchasers, 
though hei proportion of the total steadily went down from 29 
to 24 per cent during the fifteen vears (2) Amongst the othei 
countries concerned, Germany which stood thud m 1900 was 
second m 1914 The value of exports ci edited to Germany was 
{5 0 million m 1930 and £17 5 million m 1914, the respective 
figures lor the United Kingdom being {20 5 million and 
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£3S 5 million The relative rapidity of growth -in the case of 
Germany as a market for Indain produce was indeed undoubted 
(3) The increase m Japanese purchases from India was no smaller 
than that noted with regard to Germany Japan ranked sixth 
m 1900, with £4 2 million worth of Indian exports to her credit , 
she stood third in 1914, having taken £15 1 million worth ol 
Indian produce (4) The share of the United States, too, steadily 
rose from £5 0 million to £14 5 million (5) China ranked second 
m 1900 r and sixth in 1914, owing mainly to her determination to 
stop the trade m opium (6) Belgium, Italy and Austria 
severally increased their shares m the Indian export trade , and 
France, too, did so to a smaller extent 

I shall now pass on to the consideration of each of these 
countries as a market for Indian produce Firstly, 

THE UNITED KINGDOM 

There aie various reasons why the United Kingdom stands 
far and above all other customers for Indian pioduce, though 
hei pre-eminence in the field of the Indian expoit trade is 
comparatively very much less striking than that in the spheie 
of the Indian import trade where she contributes (or did in 
1900-1914) nearly two-thirds of the goods pui chased bv India 
from abroad The reasons about to be specified apply to the 
position of the United Kingdom in the total sea-borne foreign 
trade of India, impoit as well as export, though I shall only have 
the latter particularly m mind, the former being outside the 
scope of the present monograph 
The reasons are as follows — 

(1) Historical and Political The mantle of the Portuguese 
and the Dutch as carriers of Eastern trade fell upon the British 
m the 18th and 19th centuries, though the Fiench toughly 
contested it down to 1815 Between 1757 and 1813 the East 
India Company was at once a political and a commercial body so 
that the trade of India with the West was officially organised by 
a monopolistic company of British merchants When the 
Company lost its monopoly of the Indian trade m 1813, the 



dvantage of the freedom of trade accrued to the private 
Intish merchants , and it was really not till towards the closing 
ecadesofthel9th century that merchants of other nationalities 
>egan to take advantage of the freedom of trade open to them m 
ndia Great Britain enjoyed undisputed' industrial and 
ommercial supremacy for at least half a century (between 1815 
nd 1875) all over the world and with even greater advantage in 
ndia where she had political supremacy as well In the 
arly eighties the industrially modernised states of Continental 
Europe, as also the United States and, a little later, Japan 
>egan to make an effective bid foi a share in the Indian foreign 
rade Their efforts showed more and more tangible results 
n the matter of the Indian export trade than in that of the 
mport trade It was the entrepot trade in Indian produce 
which Bntain first began to lose, but the other countries above- 
nentioned also took to purchasing more and more (proportion- 
illy speaking) of the mci easing exports of Indian raw produce 
>o that Britain’s share in the same, though still the largest in 
oto became less and less large as yeais went on 

(2) The railways in India have been built almost entnely 
with British capital and by British engineers, and are run under 
British supervision There are, of course, no special privileges 
conferred by the railway companies cn the trade with Bntain as 
apart from the trade with other countries, but the indirect bene- 
fits derived by the former country cannot altogetliei be denied 

(3) Shipping As Indian exports consist almost entirely 
of bulky goods like law materials and foodstuffs, a large quantity 
of tonnage is kept busy the whole yeai tiansporting those things 
to the manufacturing nations of the world In 1900 neaily 
8 million tons of shipping (practically all steam) entered into 
and cleared from Indian ports In 1914 the tonnage exceeded 
17 millions more, i e was than doubled in 14 years The 
table of figures shows the development m greatei detail fiom 
year to year It also shows what a large percentage of the 
shipping (between 20 and 28) entered m ballad and what a 



Shipping, .899*19.4, Steam-Tonnage only, (mil tons). 



Shipping by Nationalities, Vessels Cleared, ooo tons, .800-1914- 
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small percentage (6 at the most) cleared in ballast Again, the 
movement of shipping in India is fairly evenly spread over the 
whole year and not compressed into a small season, as m the 
case of Argentine, tor instance The largest proportion ’of the 
shipping thus employed was British The second table of 
figures shows ‘ shipping by nationalities ' between 1900 and 
1914. In the former yeai out of 3 7 million tons cleared 
3 3 million was British No doubt the British shaie diminished, 
pioppitionally speaking, in the succeeding years, as in fact it 
had all eady begun to, some years before 1900 , but even the 
low propoftton reached by 1914 was represented by 6 4 million 
tons out of a total of 6 6 million cleared 

(4) Banking. Most of the great ]oint-stock banks financ- 
ing the import and export trade of India have been and are 
British concerns Other* nations wanting to develop their 
tiade with India have organised their own banking facilities m 
this country as they have done with regaid to shipping 

(5) Import-Export Houses British firms first organised the 
import-export business in India in all the mam tradq-centres 
except Bombay, where Indians always looked after a good deal 
of it themselves The position is now only altered by the fact 
that other nations have (or had before 1914, ^ in the case of 
Germany) established their own houses to push their respective 
mteiests m India 

(6) Agricultural Policy Jute, tea and linseed were in- 
troduced into India by the active efforts of the Government in 
ordei to develop an export trade in those articles with Gieat 
Bntain , and the same remark applies to the special encourage- 
ment given to wheat-growing and to the cultivation of long- 
staple cotton by the Agricultural Departments 

The accompanying table of figures shows the total values of 
the principal articles exported annually from India to the United 
Kingdom between 1900 and 1914 In order of importance 
as judged from total values thioughout the period instead ot 
m any one year like 1913-4, the articles were as follows:— 



:port Trade by Countries, 1890-19M. United Kingdom. 
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UNITED KINGDOM 

Total Exports of Indian Produce 
to (mil £ ) 

Principal Articles t (mil £ ) 

Rice 

W heat 

Barley 

Cotton, Raw 

Jute Gunny Bags 

Gunnv Cloth 

Raw 

Wool, Raw 

Linseed 

Cotton seed 

Caster seed 

Hides, Tanned 

Skins, Tanned 

Tea. Black 
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(I) Tea, Black , (2) Jute, Raw , (3) Wheat , (4) Tanned Hides 
and Skins ; (5) Linseed ; (6) Castor-seed , (7) Wool, Raw , and 
(8) Rice I have 'already discussed under each important 
article of export where the principal customers foi it were to be 
fpund, and what inferences could be drawn from the figures 
for fifteen years with regard to the tendency of the individual 
countries to pui chase increasing or decreasing quantities of the 
particular commodity from India, and also the why and where- 
fore of such tendencies, as far as possible In this chapter, 
therefore, I shall only notice a few striking points, wherevei 
necessary, at the risk of some repetition The trade in tea and 
jute , the two most important articles of export to the United 
Kingdom, is shown by the figures to have had a prosperous 
career throughout the period Wheat and linseed fluctuated 
with the vagaries of the season, but the market m the United 
Kingdom seemed ready to absorb what quantities came The 
outlook for cotton-seed was quite promising The trade m 
tanned skins certainly showed no expansion, and that in tanned 
hides was only slightly better in that respect The figures of 
rice, too, do not point to the United Kingdom as at all an 
encouraging market 

GERMANY 

Aftei the United Kingdom, Germany was the country of 
the greatest importance to Indian foreign trade throughout the 
period under review, though she stood a long way below the 
former country The following table illustrates that statement 


United Kingdom . 

Imports from 
(million £ ) 

1899 00 1913 14 

3250 78 3 

Exports to 
(million £ ) 

1899 00 1913 14 

20 5 38 9 

Germany 

1 12 

84 

50 

17*6 

United States 

82 

31 

50 

14 5 

Japan 

33 

31 

42 

151 

^France 

68 

1 7 

44 

118 

Belgium 

1 22 

28 

22 

80 

Austna-Hungary 

1 58 

28 

1 1 

66 

Italy 

49 

14 

18 

5 2 
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(See also the graph, representing Germany, in the general 
diagram referred to at the beginning of this chapter ) 

The striking development of the tiade between Germany 
and India was undoubtedly due to the organised efforts of 
German business-men, supported by the active sympathy of 
the German State The object ot those efforts was, firstly, 
to dispense with the services of the* United Kingdom as an inter- 
mediary by establishing direct trade relations with India and, 
secondly, to tiy to mciease the volume of that trade by means 
of those national oigamsations The first thing to do was to 
organise direct German shipping sei vices between Indian and 
German poits The table of figures of ' shipping by nationa- 
lities’, in the section on the United Kingdom, shows how in 
1899-00 there were already 208,000 tons of German shipping 
(more than those of any other nationality) employed m this 
work , also how the tonnage grew fairly steadily from year to 
year till in 1913-4 it amounted to 854,000 Side by side with 
this shipping development, banks like the Deutsche- Asiatische 
were organised and German commercial houses established in 
the chief trade-centres like Bombay and Calcutta The 
German Consulates were, of course, at the service of the German 
commercial communities in then respective spheres It is true 
that befoie the War the great aim before such national organis- 
ations, German or any other, was the capture of foreign markets, 
and that the purchase of raw materials in those countries was a 
comparatively suboidinate aim Yet the figures given at the 
beginning of this section show that in the case both of Germany 
and Japan, the two nations which made special efforts of the 
kind just described,— the exports to those countries from 
India were ever so much the more impol tant side of the trade 
than the imports from those countries into India 

The principal articles m the export-trade to Germany were 
as follows, m the order of their importance (1) Raw Jute , 
(2) Raw Cotton , (3) Rice , (4) Raw Hides , and (5) Oilseeds, 
chiefly Rape-seed, Linseed, Copra The trade in all the first 
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four items showed a remarkable development during the period 
under review both in quantity and value Rape-seed showed 
great fluctuations, which might be attributed to the vagaries of 
the season in India But the tendency of the market in 
Germany for Indian linseed was not at all encouraging The 
trade in copra showed promising development m the last five 
years of the period By the way, ]udgmg from the import 
statistics, the raw cotton exported to Germany did not return to 
India in the form of cotton piece-goods, and probably not much 
m the form of twist and yarn either , but it possibly returned 
partially in the form of blankets, shawls, hosiery, etc 
JAPAN 

Japan tried to develop her trade with India m the later 
nineties , in fact, hei serious effoits began soon after her success- 
ful wai with Russia The methods employed were the same as 
in the case of Germany viz , (1) the organisation of a national 
shipping service direct between Indian and Japanese ports , (2) 
special banking facilities at the chief Indian ports , (3) Japanese 
business houses at those ports and elsewhere in the country to 
push the sale of Japanese goods and to purchase raw materials 
for Japanese factories With regard to (1) shipping, the table 
analysing the tonnage by nationalities (inserted in the section 
on the United Kingdom) shows that m 1899-00 vessels amount- 
ing to 32,000 tons and flying the Japanese flag were cleared from 
Indian ports , that there was a slow growth till 1903-4 , then 
virtual disappearence for a couple of years, obviously due to 
the Russo-Japanese War , and a rapid development from 1906-7 
onwards till in 1913-14 a figure of 302,000 tons was reached 
That is a small figure compared to that of Germany for the 
same year (854,000 tons) and is practically as nothing when 
compared to that of the Umted Kingdom for the same year 
(6,486,000 tons) , and similar comparisons for earlier years 
would show Japan to be very much more behindhand. But it is 
the rapidity of the development, and not the absolute figures, 
that is significant as showing the tendency of the movement. 

i% • 



Nippon Yusen Kaisha and the other lines engaged in this work 
had the active support, financial or otheiwise,^of the Japanese 
Government (2) The Yokohama Specie Bank and its branches 
m Bomaay , C alcutta and other places in India may serve as an 
instance of how Japanese business in India was financed m 
special Japanese interests (3) Japanese import-export firms 
doing business in India could, of course, rely upon all possible 
help fiom the Japanese Consulates within those spheres wherein 
they lay 

As in the case of Germany, all this machinery was ceitainly 
meant as much for the import as for the export side of the 
Japanese tiade in India , probably, before the War, there was a 
greater stress on the woik of pushing the sale of Japanese 
manufactures into Indian towns and villages But here, again, 
a reference to the figures cited at the beginning of the section on 
Germany will show that the importance of Japan to India lay, 
throughout the period, in her being a better customer for Indian 
raw materials than a supplier of goods to India In 1899-00 
the Japanese impoits into India were valued at one-third of a 
million pounds sterling , in 1913-4 they had risen to over three 
million pounds Indian exports to Japan were £4 2 million m the 
former year, and they increased to £15 1 m by 1913-4 Imports 
from Japan into India weie very much less m value than those 
from Germany, as the same table shows , but a refeience to the 
import-statistics of the intervening years proves the increase in 
them to have been fairly continuous from year to yeai That ' 
was not the case with the exports of Indian produce to Japan. 
The accompanying table of figures shows that these latter widely 
fluctuated and showed no definite tendency towards increase 
till 1909-10 It was the last five ^ears of the period during 
which the rapid giowth was accomplished The graph re- 
presenting Japan in the general diagram given at the begin- 
ning of this chapter illustrates the truth of the same statements 

There were only two articles of outstanding importance in 
the exports fiom India to Japan, viz , cotton and rice Japan was 
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always the best customer for Indian cotton in the period under 
review as she usually took nearly half the cotton exported from 
India, In the matter of rice, the Japanese market was by no 
means a dependable one Indian rice was used for food in Japan 
to make up for the deficiency or failure of the local haivest, 
The aim of Japan, especially in the latter half of the period, 
was to become self-sufficient m the matter of her national 
food, and to raise more rice in Korea and Formosa with that 
end in view. It is quite true that if Japan continues to accele- 
rate her industiial development, she cannot escape at least a 
partial dependence on foreign food supply any more than Ger- 
many was able to do, with all her tariff and other devices , but, 
even so, India cannot regard Japan as either an extensive or a 
reliable market for her rice 

It is pertinent to note that the principal articles imported 
irom Japan into India before the War were silk manufactures 
and cotton hosiery Only a very ^mall fraction of the cotton 
exported from India to Japan returned in another from to its 
country of origin But it was the yarn ‘-pun from the bulk of 
the Indian cotton by Japanase mills which restricted the Chinese 
market for Indian yarn as much as the Shanghai mills spinning 
Chinese cotton did m their turn How the heavy import duty 
on silver in India, made heaviei still by the Tariff Act of 1910, 
worked as a handsome bounty piesented by the the Indian 
Government to the cotton mill-owner m Japan, has already 
been pointed out m the appropiate place m the section on 
" cotton-manufactures ” 

UNITED STATES 

Taking the period 1900-14 as a whole, the export-trade 
to the United States was of greater, not less, importance, from 
the Indian point of view, than the export-trade to Japan 
In fact it was only in 1913-4 that the Indian exports to Japan 
exceeded m value those to the United States (See the graph 
for the United States m the General Diagram given at the 
beginning of thjs chapter.) In 1900 the exports to the United 
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States equalled those to Germany The growth in India’s 
exports to the former country was fairly continuous through- 
out the fifteen years, though on a lower scale than m the case 
of Germany In the mattei of imports into India, the United 
States held a better position than Japan at the beginning of 
the period, but allowed the latter country to make up the 
leeway before the close , though both countiies were much 
less important than Germany all througli the period, so far 
as imports into India were concerned, and, of course, all three 
were as pigmies when compaied to Great Britain (See the 
figures given at the beginning of the section on Germany ) 
The growth of the trade between the United States and India 
may thus be favourably compared to that of the Indo-Japanese 
trade and not at all unfavourably, so far exports from India 
are concerned, with the Indo-German trade It is noteworthy, 
however, that there were, on the part of the United States, no 
conscious efforts at pushing the trade, in any degree compara- 
ble to those made by Germany and Japan as described 
m the two preceding section-) In the table of " shipping by 
nationalities ” inseited at the beginning of the section on the 
United Kingdom, the United States is conspicuous by 
itb absence So in the matter of banking and 
import-export organisation for the Indian section of its 
business, the United States was, as a general rule, content, 
during the period under review, to deal with India through 
London It was aftei the War began that conscious effoits 
at direct dealing and sepaiate national oigamsation on the 
spot in India came much more in evidence In this case, 
too, it need hardly be noted that the greater stress naturally 
was on the question of studying the possibilities of the Indian 
market for the absorption of more American goods and of 
devising means to push the sale of the latter Purchasing 
raw materials in India was a minoi part of the problem 

The accompanying table of figures shows that there were 
two articles chiefly exported from India to the United States, 
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viz jute and skins In the case of both, the American tanff 
discriminated definitely in favour of the puic law material 
and against the manuiactuied 01 paith manufactuied product 
Nevertheless, the item of thegreatest impoitance m the jute- 
exports to the States was gunny doth, all through the period 
(See Table) Then came raw jute and, last of all, gunny-bags 
In the case of skins, howe\ei, law skins weie the main item , 
dressed skins always held a ver), minor position Yet it 
cannot be said that the Amenean tanff was alone responsible 
foi this result, and that the impeifect nature of the tanning 
done m India and the consequent necessity of re- tanning the 
skins on their arnval in America, 01 the supenority of the chio- 
me-tanmng process, discoveied m the States, to the vegetable- 
tanning as piactised ill India, had nothing to do with that 
result Raw hides weie not moie important than dresseed 
skins among the Indian exports tothe United States (See table ) 
Another important article of export was shellac, of which the 
States weie the principal customei , but the total value ot 
this tiade was veiy small, compared to that of the jute oi skins 
trade (See Table ) 

FRANCE 

The connection of France with India is almost as old as 
that of Gieat Butain , and it was both political and comma ual 
till the death of Tippu Sultan of Mysoie in 1799 when France 
definitely diopped out of the general politics of India, though 
she still holds Pondicheri}, Chundemuggei and one oi two 
mmoi places as relics of hei old powci The Ficiu h, howevei, 
never built up a great business with India, whethei with or 
without the use of the political weapon At the beginning 
of the period under review, in 1900, Indian exports to France 
only slightly exceeded those to Japan Down to 1909 France 
was a more important customer of Indian goods than was 
Japan, and throughout the period she kept up hex share of the 
glowing export trade of India But that was all Theie was 
no increase in that proportion as was the case with Germany, 



m 

Japan or the United States (See the graph for France 
m the General Diagram given at the beginning of this chapter ) 
In the matter of selling her own goods to India, France made 
very much less progress than the other three countries just 
mentioned (See the figuies cited at the beginning of the 
section on Germany ) In fact, there were feeble efforts, if 
any, made by the French to mciease their trade with India , 
and the natural growth was not as much as was seen in 
the case of business between the United States and India 
In the Table of " Shipping by Nationalities ” (given at the 
beginning of the section on the United Kingdom), the figures 
foi France show a fairly steady low level of about 90,000 tons 
thioughout the fifteen years, with just one or two jumps at 
100,000 01 110,000 The contrast with the German or Japanese 
giowth of tonnage is seen at a single glance at the Table 
Similarly, m the matter of national banking airangements 
made by France m Indian trade-centres, the Comptoir 
Nationaie of Bombay shows that they were not altogether 
nonexistent But in general, France, like the United States, 
utilised the available British services m her trade with India 
She has no stimulus to try to push her own wares m India 
for she mostly exports luxury-articles for which there is a very 
limited scope in India 

The principal articles exported from India to France 
during the period under review were, as the table of figuies 
on p 178 shows (1) Oilseeds, chiefly (a) Groundnut and 
(b) Linseed, (2) Raw Jute , (3) Raw Cotton , (4) Coffee By far 
the most important was the oilseeds group consisting of ground- 
nuts, linseed, sesamum, rapeseed and castor-seed The trade 
in groundnuts came into importance only after 1901, but 
its development was rapid, especially during the last five 
years of the period In 1913-14 the value of the trade m 
groundnuts with France exceeded that of the trade m any other 
single article with that country (See Table ) The export of 
linseed, too, grew greatly in importance after 1910, when com- 
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pared with that of rapeseed or sesamum. The exports of 
the latter seeds to France were of about equal importance, 
taking one year with another, except during the last three 
years of the period, when sesamum showed a heavy but definite 
drop It was being superseded by groundnut. Castor- 
exports to France were never very important, nor did they 
show any definite tendency towards a rise m importance 
except during the last three years when there were such signs 
(See Table ) (2) The exports of raw jute to Fiance increased 
steadily in val ue throughout the period, though that increase 
did not mean a greater quantity exported What it did 
mean was that the market was successfully retained in spite 
of a fairly continuous heavy rise in the price of the article (3) 
The growth in the total value of cotton exported to France 
was much smallet and much less continuous than in the case 
of jute As the rise in the price of cotton was about the same 
as with regard to jute, the lesser growth m the total value 
of cotton-exports to Fiance means that Indian cotton was 
steadily being ousted from the French maiket during the period 
(4) The value of the Indian exports of coffee to France kept 
fanly steady during the period In the declining total exports 
of coffee from India, the retaining of the hold on the French 
market was a valuable gain It was doubtless due to the 
superior quality of the Indian coffee and the superior taste of 
the French people that the inferior but cheaper Brazilian article 
did not altogether oust the Indian product from the French 
market as it did from other Continental markets (5) Wheat- 
exports to France were quite uncertain from year to year, 
as wheat-exports in general from India were owing to the 
vagaries of the season The object of noting them at all here 
is to point out, fiom the figures especially of the closing years 
of the penod, that even agricultural Fiance offered by no 
means a negligible market fo. Indian wheat, if at all there 
was a surplus available for export (See Table) It was 
doubtless, the industrial north-eastern region of France which 
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TRANCE 

Total Exports to (mil £ ) 

Principal Articles (mil £ ) 

Wheat 

Cotton, Raw 

Jute, Raw 

Croundnuts 

Rape-seed 

Linseed 

Sesamum 

Castor seed 

Manganese Ore 

Coffee 
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Was the final destination of the wheat purchased by that 
country from India in large or small quantities from time to 
ttme 

CHINA (including HONG-KONG) 

In 1900 China was India’s most important customer 
after the United Kingdom , in 1914 she ranked sixth 
on the list The total value of Indian exports to all other 
customers increased, to a greater or less extent, in the 
interval , in the case of China, the total value of the 
exports was smaller in 1914 than it had been in 1900 (See 
the General Diagram at the beginning of this Chapter See 
also the table of figures on p 180) The decline in the 
expoits to China began in 1906 when the opium agreement, 
already described in the section on opium m Chapter Vt , was 
concluded between China and India Indian exports to China 
during the period under review mainly comprised two articles, 
viz opium and cotton twist and yarn The trade in opium 
diminished m quantity year by year since 1906 according to 
agreement and virtually ceased in 1914 The total value of 
the opium-exports to China, however, did not show a corres- 
ponding diminution, nay, it even increased m one or two 
years, because of the extraordinarily high prices at which the 
smaller quantities exported were disposed of The figure for 
19I3-i4, the last year of the opium trade with China, showed that 
the end had come (See Table ) The exports of cotton twist 
and yam from India to China showed no tendency to increase 
during the period, though they did not steadily decline either 
What happened was that the exports to Hong-kong, destined 
for Southern China, compensated to a certain extent for the 
diminishing exports to Shanghai and other Treaty Ports which 
catered mainly for Nothern and Eastern China It was in 
the latter area that the competition of Japanese and Chinese 
mills was felt by the Bombay mills from which the Indian 
exports of twist and yarn were derived The uncertainties 
of the tael exchange were not favourable to the trade and the. 
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Total Exports to (mil £ ) 

Principal Articles (mil £ ) 

Cotton, Twist and Yarn 

Gunny Bags ] 
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Bombay mills had the further handicap of the import duty 
imposed on silver in India Those points have already been 
dwelt upon in the appropriate place Heie I need only point 
out that in spite ot these difficulties theie was no definite 
decline in this portion of the export-tiade to China There 
was another aiticle of compaiatively minor impoitance expoited 
to China, oiz gunny-bags The value of the exports 
of gunny-bags kept fairly steady from year to year , but 
that means that the quantity exported declined, since the 
specific value definitely increased during the period A ceitam 
amount of Indian piece-goods used in the eaily years of the 
period to be exported to China (the Shanghai legion), but the 
quantity was then alieady declining thanks to the excise 
duty imposed m India m 1896 , and the decline continued 
thioughout the penod That trade was not important enough 
to be heie noticed sepaiately 

BELGIUM 

In 1900 Belgium ranked seventh m the list of India's 
customcis , in 1914 she also stood seventh In fact, her place 
m the list nevei changed in the intervening yeais (bee the 
General Diagiam at the beginning of this Chapter.) The 
l e-castmg of statistics so as to show countries of final destina- 
tion as accurately as possible did not appreciably i educe 
expoits ci edited to Belgium and increase those to 
Geimany as might have been expected A look at the 
table of figuies on p 182 (collected as aforesaid after 
1907) hardly shows a bieak anywhere except in 1908-09 when 
all expoits fiom India weie on a vciy i educed scale owing to 
a bad season and to the Amencan financial cusis of 1907. 
The change effected was m the matter of the statistics of im~ 
poits ficm Belgium ancl Germany into India, most of the 
aniline and ah?anne dyes, for instance, and a portion of the 
cotton manufactuies being tiansfened m the Indian statistics 
from the foimci to the latter country as the true source of 
those articles* In 1900 the imports from Belgium into India 
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Total Exports to (mil £ ) . 

Principal Articles (mil £ } 

Cotton , Raw i 

1 

Rape-seed 

Linseed 

Sesamum 

Manganese Ore 
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' U « M l exceeded those from Germany (With a re:casti% 
ot statistics so as to show the true source of each article,* the 
relative positions of the two count lies would probably have 
been reversed ) By 1914 the imports from Belgium had more 
than doubled, but those from Germany had increased more 
than six times (See figures quoted at the beginning of the 
section on Germany ) So, again as in the cases of Germany, 
United States, Japan and France, the importance of 
Belgium to India lay not so much in her being a supplier of goods 
as m her being a purchaser of Indian produce 

The principal articles amongst the Indian exports to 
Belgium were (1) Raw Cotton , (2) Oilseeds, chiefly Rapeseed, 
Linseed, Sesamum , (3) Wheat There was a remarkable 
growth during the period in the exports of raw cotton to 
Belgium, as the accompanying table of figures shows , but 
the growth was only m value, there was no growth but rather 
a diminution in the quantity of cotton exported to that country 
The raw cotton thus exported scarcely returned to India in 
' another form, since the value of cotton manufactures of 
all sorts imported from Belgium into India ranged usually 
between five and ten per cent of that of the raw cotton expor- 
ted from India to Belgium (2) Amongst oilseeds the exports 
of rapeseed showed some tendency towards increase, not merely 
m value but in quantity as well The figures for linseed 
were abnormally high between 1910 and 1912 Sesamum 
showed no definite tendency either towards increase or decline 
All oilseeds showed great fluctuations from yeai to year. 
(3) Wheat-expoits with all their violent fluctuations clearly 
showed Belgium to be a market with potential expansion from 
the Indian point of view (See Table ) 

ITALY 

Italy, like Belgium, only managed to keep up her propor- 
tion of the growing export-trade of India between 1900 and 
1914. Expoits to Italy amounted to £1 8 million in the 
former year, and rose fairly steadily to £5. 2 million ui the latter 



year Imports ftom Italy were on an even lower scale, being 
*£4$ million in 1900 and no more than {1 4 million m 1914 
Whatever growth there was was pietty continuous m this case, 
too There was no evidence of a conscious effort on the part 
of Italy to develop her trade with India except in the mattei 
of Shipping The table of “ Shipping by Nationalities ” 
(given at the beginning of the section on the United Kingdom) 
shows that in 1900 there were 57,000 tons of Italian shipping 
cleared from Indian ports, and that the tonnage under that 
flag increased more or less steadily until it reached 117,000 in 
1912-13 

The principal articles exported from India to Italy during 
the period under leview were (1) Cotton, Raw, (2) Jute, 
Raw, (3) Hides and Skins, Raw , and (4) Oilseeds, chiefly 
Linseed and Sesamum (or Til) The most important article 
of export was raw cotton The value of the expoits showed 
a definite upward trend throughout the period though there 
were frequent fluctuations and set backs But the quantity 
exported from yeai to yeat was on no higher level at the end 
of the period than at its beginning In fact, the figures m 
1912 and 1913 were on a distinctly lower level than ten years 
earliei 1914, howevei, showed a leoovei} so that the down- 
ward tendency could not be said to be definite As in the case 
of Belgium, so in that of Italy the raw cotton exported from 
India did not return in the form ot a manufactured article to 
any appreciable extent, since the value of cotton manufactures 
of all kinds impoited from Italy into India did not usuallv 
exceed ten per cent of the value of law cotton sent from 
India to Italy But it was very piobably the raw cotton thus 
expoited which the Italian mills turned into coarse goods 
which were then successfully pushed into the Levantine and 
Black Sea markets so as to dislodge the pioducts of the 
Bombay nulls fiom those legions The excise duty imposed 
on cotton-goods made by Indian mills and not refunded 
even m case of the export of those goods probably worked 
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as a bounty to Italy m the markets referred to above (2) 
In the case of law jute exported to Italy there was a definite 
increase during the period, not only in value but also in quantity 
The increase was fairly continuous from year to year (See 
Table ) (3) The market for raw hides and skins in Italy 
was not definitely expanding during the period, though the 
figures of toal value of that gioup suggest so at first 
sight (4) The same remark applies to linseed As 
regards sesamum the figures of quantity expoited to Italy 
show such wide fluctuations and aie occasionally i educed 
to such small proportions that the maiket in Italy for that 
article cannot at all be legarded as dependable The other 
items of the oilseeds gtoup aie of much less impoitance in this 
case Wheat, as the table shows, is an aiticle of a veiy minor 
rank in the list of Indian expoits to Italy, but the liguies foi 
the last three years of the penod show the possibilities of 
the Italian maiket with lespect to that aiticle 
AUSTRIA-HUNGARY 

t Indian exports to Austria-Hungary weie valued at {1 1 
million in 1899-00 They showed a remarkably continuous 
growth from yeai to yeai, and by 1913-14 they had increased 
six times to £ 6 6 million Thus Austna’s place was just 
below Italy’s in the list of India’s eustomeis foi 1900, and in 
1914 it was just above that of Italy The table of figures 
on p 189 shows the details of the growth of the exjioit 
trade to Austna during the period under review The value 
of Austnan imports into India was £ 1 5 million m 1899-00, 
the total did not steadily use from year to yeai, and in 1913-14 
was only £2 8 million The leason was the tenacious effoits 
made by the Government of India to stop the imports of 
Austnan bounty-fed sugar into India, and sugar was the most 
important aiticle in the list of Austrian imports into India 
Austnan efforts to increase the trade with India both on the 
import and expoit side were probably made in concert with 
German firms At any late, except in the matter of shipping, 
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they could not be separately identified There weie 147,000 
tons of Austnan shipping cleared fiom Indian ports in 1899-00 
The tonnage increased fiom >eai to jear with a lemaikable 
continuity and lapidity, second only to that ot Geimany, 
so that m 1913-14 vessels aggiegating 422,000 tons and flying 
the Austrian flag weie registered as cleaied from Indian 
ports (See details in the Table of ‘ Shipping by Nationa- 
lities * quoted at the beginning of the section on the United 
Kingdom ) 

The principal articles expoited fiom India to 
Austria during the period were (1) Raw Cotton , (2) Raw 
Jute , (3) Rice , (4) Raw Hides and Skins , (5) Oilseeds (See 
tke accompanying table ) The expoits of raw cotton showed 
a definitely upward tendency in spite of many set-backs 
Rut that statement was only true of total value An exami- 
nation of the quantities of raw cotton expoited from year to 
year shows that the market in Austria lor Indian law cotton 
was leally not getting moie and mote favoiuable dui mg the 
peiiod but was i at hoi moving in the leverse direction As 
already noted, the same thing was happening to Indian cotton 
in France, Belgium and Italy Tn shoit, the Continental 
countries only regaided Indian cotton as something to fall 
back upon, if they could not get enough ot Amercian cotton 
This point has already been discussed m the section on raw 
cotton The cotton thus exported to Austria did not return 
to India in manufactured form to any appreciable extent, 
since, again as in the case of Belgium and Italy, the value of 
cotton manufactures of all kinds imported from Austria into 
India did not usually exceed ten per cent of the value of 
law cotton exported fiom India to Austria Probably in all 
these Continental countries Indian cotton was to a large or 
small extent used as an admixtuie with wool or American 
cotton Anyhow the outlook for Indian cotton was not very 
re-assurmg in any of them In the case of raw jute, rice and 
raw hides , however, Austria purchased definitely increasing 
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quanties from year to year, so that the growth was not com 
fined merely to the figures of total value for each of those 
articles Rice exported to Europe, it may once more be 
noted, was mainly used, not for foo$, but for conversion 
into spirits 01 starch Austrian pui chases of Indian rice 
have developed entnely since 1902-03 Oilseeds was an item 
of comparatively minor but steadily growing importance in 
Austria's purchases of Indian produce 
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CONCLUSION 


The review of the Indian export tiade, taken m the fore- 
going pages, brings out certain salient points which may use- 
fully be put together in conclusion 

(1) In the fifteen years under review the export tiade 
showed a remarkable development, not only in value, 
but also in volume The development during the hve years 
before the War was particularly striking And yet even the 
export-figures of 1913-14 would beai comparison only with 
those of a small Euiopean countiy like Belgium 

(2) The most Important articles of export were 
the raw materials, vl , raw cotton, raw jute, oilseeds and 
raw hides and skins The food-grains of importance which 
were exported were wheat and rice, though in Europe 
Indian rice was mainly used for making spirits or starch 
and not so much foi food Ihc important article of drink 
amongst the exports was tea and one of smallei importance, 
coffee Manufactured articles were represented by cotton twist 
and yarn, piece-goods, gunny bags and gunny cloth, and 
partly dressed oi tanned hides and skins 

(3) The chief foieign destinations ol Indian exports were, 
in order of then importance in 1913-14, the United Kingdom, 
Germany, Japan, the United States, France, China, Belgium, 
Austna-Hungaiy and Italy In the case of all these countries 
except the United Kingdom, India sold a great deal more to 
each than she bought from The reverse was true of the 
trading relations between India and the United Kingdom 
Thus there was an extensive senes of markets outside the 
United Kingdom foi Indian produce, and the tendency was 
for those othei markets to develop their own direct trade 
relations with India and thus to reduce the woik of the United 
Kingdom as a distributing agent for Indian goods This 



wide circle of customers also helped India to secure the fullest 
value for her produce with which she could pay for manufac- 
tured articles of all sorts imported chiefly from the United 
Kingdom India’s capacity to buy finished goods from abroad 
depended upon the surplus of her raw produce available for 
export ^nd upon the value realized for the exported produce 
(4) As a result of the European War of 1914-18 the demand 
of Industrial Europe for raw materials and food-stuffs is tem- 
porarily jupset and is likely to remain so till Central Europe 
recovers. The position of the countries expoitmg raw produce 
is, nevertheless, naturally strong Hence such countries will 
materially injure their own interests if they allow the market for 
their produce to be restricted The effect of such a restrictive 
policy must inevitably be a lower price-level than would be 
reached under conditions of free competition in an interna- 
tional market It must be remembered that for making 
manufactured articles, the European countries depend almost 
entirely upon imports of raw matenals from abroad It will, 
therefore, be suicidal for a country producing raw materials 
to sell its pioduce at a lower rate to a restricted circle of 
foreign customeis and buy the finished goods it needs at what 
price it can in the open maiket 01 possibl> at a higher price 
still in a restricted market India is an industrially backward 
country having mostly raw materials to sell, and she is being 
advised by some people to restrict the market foi her raw 
materials and also that for the puichase of finished goods 
under the name of Imperial Preference 

(5) It is suggested that the cheapening of raw materials 
will help the cause of Indian industnal development, as if what 
retarded industrial development before the War was the high 
price of raw materials » If that was so, how could other coun- 
tries purchase those high-priced materials, pay freightage on 
them and still profitably sell the finished goods made from them 
n competition with Indian-made goods of the same mw 
materials? It is unnecessary to enter here into a controversy 
upon this point. It is enough to point out that the effect of 
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restricting the market for Indian produce is pioblcmatical so 
far as Indian industrial development is concerned, but the effect ’ 
of that policy in cheapening raw materials and thus injuring 
the producer of them is incontioveitible because it is admitted 
by the advocates of that policy themselves 

(6) Befoie the Wai the question of quality of some of 
the articles expoited from India, eg, cotton and hides, had 
become important and even uigent, considenng the position 
of those ai tides in the foieign maikets The question of 
quality is also of vital importance to the industrial development 
ot India, as has already been noted 

(7) Finally, it may be repeated that the position of 
India is natuially stiong as she has law matenals to sell , 
but let us be caieful not to put too high a pienuum upon our 
position and hope to tax the foieignei by levying heavy 
export-duties on our goods Eyen if we decide to adopt 
Imperial Pieference, it would be bettei to coniine ourselves to 
the import-duties, in applying that policy Oui experience 
of preferential export-duties on hides duung thsee two yeais 
cannot by 3fPJP means be sud to be satisfactory 
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